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THE PROGRESS OF WAR 


To-DAY every good European is at heart sick of war, and many 
are downcast at the thought that the last great war, which 
humanitarians believed to be a war to end war, has left Europe as 
much an armed camp as she was in 1914. Yet these good 
Europeans, though they are ever eager to limit armaments and 
are ever groping for a moral equivalent for war, fail to see that, 
unless the nature of war can be changed, no such equivalent can 
be established ; consequently, that when the next war is declared, 
or more probably not declared, irrespective of the armaments used, 
it is likely to be as devastating as the last war, and possibly even 
more ‘ frightful’ and destructive. 

To my mind, the military problem which faces Europe to-day 
is not the abolition of war, or even the prevention of war, but 
the inevitability of war, for she is still in much the same condition 
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as the Greeks were in after the Peloponnesian War—that is, though 
exhausted, Europe is a divided and truculent continent. If this 
is a correct judgment, then it seems to me that the only course 
open to Europeans is to attempt to ameliorate the traditional 
methods of war, for, unless these methods are changed for the 
better, the next war will be no less wasteful and brutal than the 
Jast. 


THE ETHICS OF WAR 


There are several ways a writer can approach this subject. 
He can be purely dramatic—painting lurid pictures—or he can be 
meticulously scientific—deducing effect from cause. I do not 
propose to follow either of these courses, for, in place, I intend 
to make my base of action the human side of war, for war is a 
matter of men attempting to gain their end by violent action in 
place of competition, compromise, or argument. 

To focus the future of war we must not only understand its 
history, but also its nature, and only when we do understand its 
nature can we attempt to devise an instrument of war which is 
likely to prove economical in the future. 

The average person looks, pon war, and even the idea of 
war, with horror, and abide niore $0, fBAn alter. a great war has 
been fought. He . gatinot sée that the forces Of § var. ‘apd the forces 
of peace are the-forces of life—the. -Wikality of existence running, 
not in divergent. irecti¢sis, bak “pies & xiver, alpng one course, 
which in places hasbeen *banked 7 up by peacefykertifices, whilst 
in others it has tote "He Goes, not understand that the weakness 
of the banks, just as miich’as fhe fords of. thé Stream, is responsible 
for such floodings as may occur, and that if all the water is cut 
off the banks themselves become but monuments of wasted toil. 

The average person looks upon war as an end in itself, and 
not asa means toanend. Idonot. I look upon war as I look 
upon fire or any other thing man employs in order to live and 
progress, not as ‘ good ’ or ‘ evil ’ per se, but as ‘ force ’ expressing 
itself benevolently or malevolently according to the will of man. 

Fire can preserve or destroy according to how it is used, and 
its use depends on our intelligence. It is not fire which is wrong, 
or war which is wrong, but intelligence which is faulty. Change 
the mind of man, and the character of war will be changed ; 
it will never be changed by abolishing weapons, or restricting 
their manufacture, or by preaching the horror of their use. It 
was not until men abolished the medieval conception of the devil 
that the world became a moral habitation, and, in my opinion, it 
will not be until we cease looking on war with horror that we shall 
moralise fighting. This, then, is my starting point : war is a good 
thing in good hands, and a bad thing in bad. 
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THE OBJECT OF WAR 


On the statue of General Sherman in Washington the following 
words may be read: ‘The legitimate object of war is a more 
perfect peace.’ These words form the keystone to my entire 
theory. If the state of peacefulness following a war is better 
than that preceding it, then the war waged is a righteous war ; 
if not, then it is unrighteous, for it is the end which sanctifies or 
damns the means. 

Discontent with a state of peacefulness is the cause of war. 
Discontent may be warranted or unwarranted; this does not 
matter, for discontent remains discontent. A warranted discon- 
tent is, in my opinion, one arising out of a threat to national 
existence, and this threat may operate in one or all of three 
spheres. It may be a threat to liberty, or to prosperity, or to 
security. We thus obtain three forms of discontent—an ethical, 
an economic, and a military form. Combined, these constitute 
the political object of a war, the gaining of which is attempted 
by force. 


DEMOCRACY AND WAR 


The influence of modern democracy on war—and by modern 
I mean since the French and Industrial Revolutions—has not, 
so I feel, been generally grasped by soldiers. One hundred and 
fifty years ago practically every European nation was self- 
contained as regards supplies, and autocratic, or semi-autocratic, 
as regards government. Then came the French Revolution, 
which by overthrowing feudalism, or the semi-feudal conditions 
then existing, placed liberty on a higher pedestal. Simulta- 
neously the unleashing of steam-power caused a rapid increase 
in population, and, a little later on, a close dependence of nations 
on each other’s ideals and economic resources. These changes 
compelled us to turn from agriculture to industry, and forced the 
French to evolve from a military nation into a political one. In 
a century and a half, amongst the greater nations, the means 
and outlook of civilisation have completely changed, yet the 
means of war have changed little, and the outlook on war still 
less, for even to-day it is much as it was in the age of Napoleon. 

In wars of the past, violence was mainly directed against 
groups of armed men, and punishment was meted out by death, 
robbery and slavery. The result of this was that destruction, in 
one form or another, became the <ne aim and object of the soldier. 


_ Even to-day he does not yet see that though these means were 


legitimate during the feudal era, and are still so against feudal or 
tribal peoples, they are no longer legitimate when wars are waged 
between democratic nations, because these nations are so inter- 
woven ethically and economically that to destroy life and property 
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weakens the ultimate victor, though not as much as the van- 
quished. Ethically it weakens him by rendering him barbarous 
and vindictive, economically by loss of markets and the general 
dislocation of trade. 

This is not the place for me to attempt to trace the evolution 
of those ethical and economical influences which have so vastly 
changed the social outlook of nations during the last 150 years. 
But the point I wish to accentuate is that our method of war 
remains what von Clausewitz called the ‘ absolute method ’—that 
is, war in which the destruction of the enemy is the object ; it 
belongs to the age of ‘ absolute government.’ 

If an object-lesson is required in order to show how antiquated 
this method is, then all that we need do is to turn to Europe and 
look at her. The desire of every thinking man is the establish- 
ment of a contented and prosperous Continent, that is, a better 
state of peacefulness than now exists. Yet the existing state is 
not only the result of a war which was controlled by the ideal of 
von Clausewitz, but the offspring of the international neurosis 
which this war induced among the contending nations. This 
condition, and not the will of any individual or group of men, 
fashioned the Treaty of Versailles, a Treaty redolent with envy, 
selfishness, and vindictiveness. Morally it was a throw-back to 
feudal times, and its appearance is rendered still more hideous by 
the fact that we see it reflected against a democratic background. 
It has not given us a more perfect peace, but a less perfect peace ; 
consequently the object gained by the recent war has proved 
illegitimate. 


THE MILITARY PROBLEMS 


How are we to change this sorry state of affairs ? What must 
we do to raise war out of the feudal cockpit and place it on a 
democratic footing ? How are we going, not to abolish, but to 
civilise war? These are the supreme military problems which 
to-day confront all democratic nations, and if they are not solved 
before the next cataclysm engulfs Europe, Europe will once again 
be bled white ethically and economically, and we shall be no better 
off after the next peace treaty than we are to-day after the last. 

The first point we must make certain of is that it is totally 
useless attempting to convert the masses of mankind by logic, 
for the masses remain stably unintelligent, cowardly and brutal. 
Yet they have one great virtue: they are prone to imitate ; and 
imitation in the intellectual struggle for existence is what adapta- 
tion is in the physical. From this comparison we can deduce an 
important fact, namely, that it is environment which will effect 
the change. 

Modern democracy dates from the French and Industrial 
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Revolutions. Each of these stupendous. upheavals was caused, 
not by the masses, but by ideas engendered by a handful of men : 
Voltaire, Condorcet and Rousseau, on the one hand; Watt, 
Fulton and Stephenson, on the other—to name just a few typical 
individuals. These two groups, representing spirit and steam, 
revolutionised the nineteenth century ; they produced an environ- 
ment which to-day has so saturated us that we can scarcely 
think a political thought or touch a tangible object the source 
of which is not traceable to the work and ideals of these 
illustrious few. 

Now to turn to war. Napoleon, the Mahomet of modern 
military thought, was never the true child of the Revolution that 
he is so often proclaimed to be. Up to the battle of Jena he was 
the instrument of the Revolution ; he played havoc with feudalism 
and ploughed Europe for the seed of democracy ; but after Jena 
he threw back direct to the tyrants of antiquity, to Dionysius, 
Agathocles and others, but his genius obliterated this fact. 

If now we wish to change the nature of war and get rid of its 
barbarous and destructive tendencies, we must first set the ideal 
of absolute war aside. We must dethrone Napoleon the prophet 
and his high-priest, von Clausewitz, and must breathe into war the 
spirit of humanity and the energy of science, and militarily try 
and catch up, by a process of rapid transformation, with the 
position democracy has arrived at to-day. War must be demo- 
cratised ; and what does this mean? It means that it must be 
given a new instrument and a new discipline 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUMENT 


The military discipline of to-day is still largely the physical 
discipline of Frederick, toned down by the moral discipline of 
Sir John Moore and others. It is still, in the main, the discipline 
of implicit obedience, and must remain so as long as hordes of 
men are moved into battle like droves of kine. 

To attempt to maintain this existing instrument and change 
its discipline can only lead to anarchy ; consequently change of 
the instrument must precede any such attempt. 

Turn to the last war, and we see armies even larger than the 
fabulous hordes of Xerxes and Darius—we see millions and 
millions of men ; this is its main characteristic. We see the total 
impossibility of genius exerting control over these masses. We 
see the insuperable difficulties of supplying them. We see their 
enormous vulnerability to fire power, and we see that, like swarms 
of locusts, they not only destroy the enemy’s country, but deplete 
the resources of theirown. I cannot understand how any nation 
now or in the future, if faced by similar forces, is going to attain 
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the legitimate object of war with the present instruments of 
destruction. 

Turn back 2250 years and examine what happened to the 
horde armies of those days. 

At Issus Alexander, with 35,000 men, routs Darius, with 
600,000 ; at Arbela, with 47,000 men, he again routs him—and 
this time Darius is reputed to have had 1,000,000; ‘at the 
Hydaspes he destroys 45,000 Indians under Porus, with 14,000 
men. The scientifically organised, well-armoured, superbly 
disciplined, highly offensive and wonderfully mobile little army 
invariably destroys the horde. Numbers and mass are worth 
nothing when pitted against genius and an instrument which 
genius can wield. 

What, then, is the lesson ? It is this: if in the next great war 
a country of the size of Belgium can produce military genius, and 
can provide this genius with an instrument as superior to the 
modern horde army as Alexander’s army was superior to the 
Persian and Indian droves, Belgium could rout an army similar to 
the one Germany possessed in 1914, or 1918, and drive it over the 
Urals. Is this possible ? Let us look around and see. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUMENT ON STRATEGY 


There are to-day four factors in war which hit us between the 
eyes, and hit us so hard that ninety out of every hundred fighting 
men can scarcely see their true influence. These are—the 
aeroplane, gas, the tank, and the submarine. 

I do not intend here to examine the characteristics of these 
arms, as they are, or should be, well known; instead, I will 
examine their influence on existing fighting forces. 

First I will turn to Europe, and more particularly England, 
because, in spite of the innumerable wars in which England in 
the past has fought, the stability of British power is the axle-pin 
of European peace. 

This may seem a little boastful; but it is not so, for our 
geographical position places us so completely outside the imme- 
diate turmoil of the Continent that hitherto we have been able to 
choose our partners as we liked. The seas which surround us 
have not only protected our liberties, but simultaneously have 
compelled us, especially in recent years, to take a keen interest in 
European affairs. As long as our command of the seas was 
maintained invasion was impossible, yet this very command 
meant that our land forces must remain weak, not only because 
the people, unthreatened as they have been, saw no necessity for 
a large army, but because, had we added such an army to our 
all-powerful fleet, we should have threatened the existence of 
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every Continental nation, and by so doing have forced them to 
enter into coalition against us. 

Possessing but a small army, we have been compelled to seek 
some powerful ally abroad in order to bring our influence to bear 
on European affairs; but as to ally ourselves with the most 
powerful country would not effect this end, we have consistently 
sided with the second most powerful. By supporting the second 
strongest against the first we have been able with a large measure 
of success to maintain prolonged periods of peace in Europe 
through what is known as the Balance of Power. To-day this 
balance no longer exists, since France, the second most powerful 
Continental nation in 1914, has risen to first place. 

For peace to be maintained in Europe, as long as Europe is 
a congeries of independent and unfederated nations, our only hope 
is to re-establish this balance, not for English prosperity only, 
but to gain sufficient time wherein European nations generally 
may turn from preparations for the next war to the study of 
the nature of war, and so arrive at a more rational conception of 
its use. 

The establishment of this balance is far from being solely 
a diplomatic question, for it is largely a human question, a ques- 
tion of things as well as of dodges, a question every human being 
can see and understand. It is this common-sense idea which I 
will now examine. 

Hitherto the sea has been the foundation of our strategy. 
The sea, as long as we held command of it, has protected us 
against invasion ; it has enabled us to draw upon three-quarters 
of the world for supplies, but it has frequently prevented us 
landing our army on the shores of a hostile country. The sea it 
is which has given a protective complexion to our strategy and 
which has forced our foreign policy to dominate our politics, for 
we must have some Continental ally if only to land an army in 
Europe. And without this power to land an army we cannot 
guarantee the maintenance of the Balance of Power. 

The submarine has undermined the economic if not the naval 
foundations of our sea-wall. It has placed in the hands of our 
enemies a powerful economic weapon which can directly attack 
our overseas trade, and in spite of our command of the sea. In 
illustration I will examine a few possible, though improbable, 
contingencies. If in a war with France or the United States 
either of these countries obtained submarine control of our trade 
routes for a few weeks, we should be starved into submission 
With a similar means almost any of the Mediterranean countries— 
Spain, Italy, or Turkey—could make the Mediterranean so 
dangerous for our trade that this route as a commercial channel 
would be blocked. A submarine combination of Italy and France, 
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or of Spain and the United States, might easily prove our ruin. 
Silently the submarine will exert even a greater influence, I think, 
on our foreign policy, than surface craft have done in the past, for 
every year our overseas trade is becoming more and more vital 
to our existence. The submarine is, in-fact, forcing vs willy-nilly 
to think in terms of the maintenance of peace. 

What does this mean? It means that with both the United 
States and France we must be on friendly terms. With the 
United States the establishment of a firm friendship should offer 
no real difficulty, since this great republic has nothing to fear 
from us or Europe, and in our turn we have nothing to fear from 
the United States. With France the problem is more difficult, 
for though France must realise that our support is a guarantee 
of her integrity, she cannot be certain of gaining it. Further, her 
military interests are so essentially European, her frontiers being 
so liable to invasion, that whilst we want a strong Europe to 
establish European peacefulness she wants a weak Europe to 
guarantee French security. 

Granted surface command of the sea and protection to our 
overseas trade, the people of this country have nothing to fear as 
regards invasion. As this security has been maintained for 250 
years, our military policy has during this period been weak and 
slothful. We have always realised that, even if we begin a great 
war without an army or with a weak one, as long as our command 
of the sea is assured, we can build up a strong one, either to assist 
in this command or to frustrate a foreign Power obtaining resources 
which might undermine it. Curious as it may seem, in the last 
war our land operations against Germany and her allies were not 
only rendered possible because we held command of the sea, but 
their ultimate <im was to guarantee this command. It was the 
German fleet which brought us into the war, because it threatened 
our naval supremacy, which was the shield of our liberty. 

To-day we can be attacked from the air, and both our Army 
and Navy are next to useless as protective services, since they are 
tied to land and sea. Here our main protection becomes our 
Air Force. If this force cannot obtain command of the air the 
nerves of our people are laid bare to the enemy, and it is possible 
that intensive bombing of our great cities and industrial centres 
might bring the nation to its knees ; but far more probable is this 
eventuality should this attack follow on the heels of an economic 
blockade. 

An air threat alone is not one which need perturb us, but 
if combined with an economic blockade it becomes full of alarming 
possibilities. Here again not only the friendship but the integrity 
of France as a great and powerful nation is essential to our own 
security, for, though a war between France and ourselves is a 
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most improbable contingency, unless France is strong the indepen- 
dence of Holland and Belgium cannot be guaranteed. Should 
these countries fall under the dominion of Germany we would at 
once be laid open to the possibilities of a combined aerial and 
economic attack. 

We thus arrive at the following conclusions: Command of 
the sea is still vital to our existence, but this command no longer 
solely depends on fleet actions, but on the denial of hostile 
submarine and aircraft bases within striking distance of Great 
Britain and our main trade routes. This condition is as essential 
to our security as a strong frontier is to the security of France, 
and, curious as it may seem, unless the security of France is 
guaranteed there can be no assurance that our own will not be 
threatened. As we cannot agree to a dismemberment of Germany, 
even if such were possible, we have bound ourselves to come to the 
assistance of France if attacked. This in itself is not, however, 
sufficient, since our existing Regular Army possesses little offen- 
sive power against the similarly constituted larger conscript 
armies of the Continent. 

If this Army is mechanised it at once becomes a formidable 
weapon, and we, being the leading industrial nation in the Old 
World, are better able than any other to effect this change. If 
Continental armies follow suit, and raise large mechanised forces 
(and the size of these forces will depend not so much on population 
as on industrial potentialities and fuel supply), though they may 
in size exceed our own, they are unlikely to be as efficient. 
More important still, the expense of creating and maintaining 
them will not permit of these countries simultaneously attempting 
to gain command of the sea or air. Our military policy should be 
to mechanise, if only to force the greater Powers to follow suit. 

In the past our immunity against sea, and consequently land, 
attack has not only depended on the size and efficiency of our 
Navy, but on the amount of money the Continental Powers were 
compelled to spend on their land forces. In the future, this, I 
think, will hold good directly Germany can mechanise her army, 
for then the mutual jealousies between her and her neighbours will 
compel all these nations to spend the major portion of their 
revenues on their land forces. When this healthy condition is 
re-established we can once again hold the balance between the 
competing parties. Nothing is more detrimental to the security 
of these islands, or to the general stability of Europe, than to 
forbid Germany freedom to modernise her army, for as long as 
Germany remains weak we shall be suspicious of French power, 
and as long as we are we shall fail to realise that, whilst in 1914 the 
far side of the Channel and the North Sea was our constituted fron- 
tier, to-day, on account of aircraft and submarine, we must push 
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out much of this frontier to the Rhine. All this may seem to be a 
paradox ; and it is one if it be not realised that the pivot of our 
strategy is the balancing of power between Continental nations 
and not the denying of it to some and winking at it in others. 

We thus see—and I could write a great deal more on this 
subject—that changes in the military instrument are pronouncedly 
influencing strategy, and, though the principles of war remain 
unchanged, the stupendous changes which are taking place in the 
conditions which will surround the next war demand an entire 
recasting of the methods of applying these principles. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUMENT ON TACTICS 


From the strategical aspect of this subject I will turn to the 
tactical, which is equally immense and all-embracing. Our 
starting point is: that man lives on the land, and that it is 
consequently there he must be defeated. This rules out the Navy, 
save as an economic weapon, and leaves us with the Army and the 
Air Force. 

It is conceivable that an air force, especially if it uses gas as 
a weapon, may be able to demoralise a nation so completely that 
it will force it to sue for peace. This aspect I have already dealt 
with ; but, supposing the enemy to be strong in the air, such action 
will carry with it immense risks, for within a month of the opening 
of hostilities the casualties in aircraft will total something like 50 
per cent. Unless the industrial resources of a country can make 
good this wastage as it occurs, this form of attack, should it fail, 
will be disastrous to the side depending on it. 

Accepting this possibility, and not wishing to risk its occur- 
rence, we are left with a combined land and air attack. In this 
combination there are certain difficulties. The first is that air- 
craft can move at a speed of 150 miles an hour, and existing 
armies at about three; the second is that aircraft are depen- 
dent for their mobility on their landing grounds and ground 
organisation. 

If land and air could move together at an equal speed, both 
these difficulties would be overcome. We cannot hope for so close 
a co-operation, even if we mechanise our Army. Yet there is this 
saving clause: as the true mobility of an army is the rate of 
movement of its supply columns, so also is the true mobility of 
an air force the rate of movement of its ground organisation, and 
as this will have to be moved forward on wheels or tracks, there 
is no reason why a mechanically organised army should not attain 
a similar speed. Granted this mutual mobility, the question now 
arises, what will its influence be on tactics ? 

Before examining this problem I will turn to war as it is 
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to-day, for this will enable me to strike a comparison. On the 
land we have three main arms—artillery, infantry, and cavalry. 
Artillery forms the base of infantry action, and infantry of 
cavalry action. Tactics are linear—that is to say, the enemy’s 
offensive line, which, like a shield, protects his communications, 
has to be broken by a frontal, flank, or rear attack, and until it is 
broken there is little possibility of attacking his communications 
and his base. Ifa mechanical arm be added to this army, such 
as a tank or an aeroplane, the full powers of such an arm are 
restricted, as its mobility is limited by that of the old organisa- 
tion. It can co-operate with the old tactics, but it cannot use 
the old arms as an efficient base of action. 

Now turn to the new instrument—a mechanised army and 
an air force. The army needs comparatively little protection 
from the air, as it is armoured, and possibly its machines are 
also, at least temporarily, gas-proof ; it can protect the ground 
organisation of the air force from land interference as well as 
attack the enemy’s ground organisation. It, in fact, can form a 
true base for aerial action as efficient as an infantry base was for 
cavalry action 150 years ago. 

The land attack, to a large extent, will be delivered against 
the ground organisation of the enemy’s air force ; consequently 
aerodromes, workshops, and aircraft manufactories will become 
the main centres of offensive attraction. In the past communica- 
tions, road and rail, were frequently the strategical objectives of 
armies ; but a mechanical army requires roads and railways to 
a lesser extent than a present-day army; therefore attacks on 
aerial bases are likely to become more important than attacks 
on communications. Once these bases have been captured by 
combined land and air action, then, and then only, will aircraft 
carry out the pursuit and attack the will and nerves of the 
enemy’s people by bombing his cities. 

In such action as the above we find linear tactics replaced by 
‘area’ tactics, because aircraft can move in three dimensions. 
Yet aircraft must ultimately descend to earth ; consequently we 
do not find a complete replacement of two dimensional tactics 
by three, but a combination of these two. 

There are visibly scores of other points which will have to be 
examined before the tactics of the future can be outlined. The 
crucial factor is mobility, and this factor is being forced on armies 
by the speed of aircraft. Further, mobility is not dependent on 
superiority of numbers, but on efficiency ; consequently tactics 
will not so much depend on brute force as on intelligence. If I 
am right in these speculations then there is no place for existing 
armies in the wars of the future, except in areas over which 

mechanical armies cannot operate, and except as police forces 
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which will take over the conquered territories and administer 
them. Hordes of infantry cannot face tanks and gas attacks ; 
hordes of infantry are dependent on railways and immense static 
supply depéts; these are very vulnerable to aerial attack ; 
consequently we may conclude that cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, as we know them to-day, have entered the stage of 
obsolescence. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUMENT ON DISCIPLINE 


The discipline of the feudal lord was simple and direct ; he 
guaranteed to protect his subjects, and they in turn rendered him 
allegiance. In theory his word was law, and in battle he was 
followed by a small band of knights who did the fighting, and a 
horde of followers who pillaged the land when victory was won, 
or who, if it were lost, had their throats cut. Gunpowder turned 
this horde into an army in which implicit obedience to its leader 
was an essential to success, for the instrument was useless unless 
it obeyed the hand which wielded it. 

With a mechanical army followed by an administrative police 
force we outwardly return to the organisation of the feudal levy, 
but inwardly there is a great difference. The feudal knights were 
often very insubordinate, but in theory they fought under the 
leadership of one man. In the army of the future the knights 
will be represented by a number of machines operating at a great 
speed over a wide and deep area. The slow and considered 
movements of to-day will no longer be possible ; action will have 
to be immediate, and consequently initiative will have to be of 
a high order, not only on the part of the leader, but also of the 
led. To obey the letter of an order will frequently be impossible 
if not disastrous, and yet to obey the idea underlying the plan is 
essential. Obedience will consequently depend more on the 
understanding of the commander’s ideas than on carrying out 
his words ; it will therefore have to be far more intelligent than 
it is to-day. What does this mean? It means that our present 
system of discipline, which aims at rendering a group of men 
subservient to one individual, will have to be recast and based 
on the idea of cultivating initiative in the individual, and 
especially in the subordinate leaders. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE INSTRUMENT ON THE OBJECT 


I have already stated that the legitimate object of war is a 
more perfect peace ; in the past some wars have almost attained 
this ideal, but the majority have not. The ideal of absolute 
warfare has failed, yet with the weapons at our disposal which 
form our main instruments of war we have no alternative to offer, 
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for these weapons are designed purely for destructive purposes. 
Therefore, if we wish to change this ideal, we must change our 
instrument, just as the ethical instrument of government 150 years 
ago was modified by the philosophical and scientific changes 
typified by the works of Voltaire and James Watt. This change 
must be made in the direction of humanity and science, and, on 
first thought, it may be considered that such a change is impos- 
sible. If we will adhere to shot and shell, then I maintain that 
our behaviour is similar to that of a surgeon who refuses to 
administer an anesthetic, but if we are willing to change, then 
impossibility vanishes. 

Chemical science introduced not only humanity, but efficiency 
and economy, into surgery, and I believe that it can do the same 
in war. I believe that gas as a weapon is the instrument which 
will humanise war, and consequently democratise and civilise it. 
I do not believe that it will end all suffering and destruction, or 
that it will abolish war any more than chloroform and prophy- 
lactics have ended human suffering or abolished amputations or 
surgery. But I do believe that it will mitigate the horrors and 
destructive propensities of war. 

The immense superiority of gas as a weapon over lead and 
steel is that it can wound without killing, and soon, so I believe, 
it will be able to cause insensibility without wounding. 

The object of war demands the imposition of will on the 
enemy. The imposition of will does not necessarily demand the 
destruction of the enemy’s body, yet this has been the consistent 
ideal of the soldier from the earliest ages until to-day. It isa 
curious fact that whilst in so many qualities man has outgrown 
the animal stage of evolution, as regards war he still fights with 
his enemy on the battlefield, just as two dogs fight in the street. 
Yet it is still more bewildering to see those who pride themselves 
on being furthest removed from animals damning chemicals as 
weapons and persisting that, as war cannot be abolished, soldiers 
must continue to mutilate and slay each other with high explosives 
and bayonets. 

To paralyse an army by chemical action is surely more bene- 
ficial to humanity than blowing it to pieces; to send a city to 
sleep is surely preferable to bombarding it or starving it into 
surrender, and even to burn a man’s skin with mustard gas is 
surely more humane than digging out his entrails with a bayonet. 
Yet these humane methods are not the ideals of the humani- 
tarians ; to them, if war is to continue, then blowing to pieces, 
starving and mutilating are the rightful methods of war 

That gas will be used in the next great war is all but a certainty, 
and that it will be used as a brutal lethal instrument is probable ; 
but that it possesses the power of being used as a humane instru- 
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ment of war is its supreme virtue, for, in spite of human 
stupidity, little by little the human brute will discover that it is 
more economical to impose his will on his enemy with the minimum 
of destruction in place of the maximum. The instrument will 
change him if he will only change the instrument, because the 
instrument will create a new environment. Man is very largely 
the reflection of his surroundings. In the early stage of his 
evolution, before he became a rational animal, he was influenced 
by the material and physical things and forces which surrounded 
him. Though he can never shake these off entirely, by rational 
thought he can modify their influences. In all his activities, with 
the one exception of war, he has done so. He has conquered 
climate and distance, disease and discomfort ; or, rather, he has 
modified their evils, and this we call progress. In war he has not 
done so—he has stood still, or nearly still ; but when he does step 
forward intellectually, and one day he will, then the progress of 
war will recompense him in full. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Such are some of my views on the possible development of 
future warfare, and from them I will now draw a few general 
conclusions. 

As long as Europe remains unfederated—and at present there 
are no signs of a possible federation—so long must war remain 
inevitable. This leaves us with a choice of one of two things : 
first, war as we have known it in the past ; and, secondly, a less 
destructive form of waging war. In the past the Balance of 
Power has been the only satisfactory system devised, which, for 
periods varying in length, has held war in leash. To-day this 
balance no longer exists ; consequently our first problem is to 
reinstate it. 

In the past, and certainly for 200 years, British command of 
the sea has constituted the axle-pin of this balance. It has enabled 
England to hold the trump-card in the game of European alliances. 
To play her part the British Isles must be secured against invasion 
and economic blockade. England must still continue to com- 
mand the seas ; as she cannot abolish the submarine, though she 
attempted to do so at the Washington Disarmament Conference, 
she must seek some other means of gaining her end. There are 
two. The first is frank and friendly co-operation with the United 
States of America—a kindred nation with ideals very similar to 
our own, and a nation with whom war is all but unthinkable, not 
because blood is thicker than water, but because the States could 
blockade us economically, whilst we could do nothing in retalia- 
tion. The second, paradoxical as it may at first seem, is the 
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military (not naval) resuscitation of Germany within rational 
bounds, and for the following reasons : 

As long as France is the strongest military and air Power in 
Europe, any compact on our part to guarantee French security is 
fictitious and against common-sense. France’s true guarantee 
lies in British support, and the whole of our history shows that we 
never support the strongest Continental Power, but always the 
second strongest. France, as the second strongest Power, cannot 
threaten England, even if her air force be two or three times as 
strong as our own, because an alliance between France and 
Germany is not practical politics, and if France were so to threaten 
us we should ally ourselves with Germany. It is in comparative 
weakness rather than in excessive strength that the security of 
France is to be sought, for this weakness is the only cement which 
will guarantee British support. Again, Russia is an unknown 
quantity, and the next great war may well be one of the Republic 
of Soviets against the rest of Europe, in which case a weak 
Germany is an incentive to war, and a strong a guarantee of peace, 
or, if war becomes inevitable, then a bastion against a ‘ Red’ 
invasion. 

By mechanising our small army we compel European 
countries—and only a few of them are pre-eminently industrial 
countries—completely to reorganise their land forces and so leave 
them comparatively little money over to build vast fleets of aero- 
planes or flotillas of submarines. By doing so we shall stabilise 
our position at home, and once this stability is guaranteed we shall 
be able to re-establish a Balance of Power between the Continental 
nations and so stabilise peace. 

This brings me to the main problem of this paper—namely, 
once peace is guaranteed for a period, how are we going to change 
the nature of war so that the peace following it may be better than 
the peace which preceded its outbreak ? 

I have shown, and I hope logically, that the ideal of absolute 
war is at the bottom of all our troubles. The foundation of this 
system is the horde army. Horde warfare is slow, brutal, and 
destructive ; and I have shown that it can be replaced by a type 
of war which is rapid and far more humane. The psychological 
effect of an attack by a mechanised army may be denoted as 
‘democratic.’ By means of it a nation can be attacked not only 
rapidly, but simultaneously, on its frontiers and hundreds of miles 
behind them, since aeroplanes attack areas and not fronts. In 
the past, especially during peace-time, a strong nation has felt 
secure behind its naval or military front. The future possesses 
no such guarantee ; consequently the reality of war will be far 
more present to each individual citizen, or subject, than it has 
been in the past; therefore nations will become less suscep- 
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tible to the sudden panics which so often have detonated a war. 
Once great nations can be induced to think of war in place of 
locking it up like a skeleton in the cupboard, the first step will 
be gained in changing the nature of war; for this nature is but 
the coefficient of human war thought or the lack of it. Mechani- 
sation, I feel, will change the war outlook as surely as steam-power 
has changed the economic outlook. 

Mechanisation, as I have shown, demands a new discipline, 
a discipline based on intelligence: it will consequently compel 
soldiers as well as civilians to think; and thinking soldiers, 
backed by a nation which understands war, will soon realise that 
absolute warfare is, as I have said, but the coefficient of absolute 
government—it is a barbarous relic of the past. 

Finally, we must humanise war and rationalise it before we 
can think of abolishing it. Therefore the problem for the whole 
of the civilised world, so it seems to me, is to attempt to create 
a condition of things and thoughts which, when the next war 
engulfs Europe, will enable the world to realise in the peace which 
must follow it the inner meaning of those noble words cut on the 
plinth of General Sherman’s statue, namely, that ‘ The legitimate 
object of war is a more perfect peace.’ 

J. F. C. FuLier. 
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FILMS AND THE EMPIRE 


THE position of British films will be discussed at the Imperial 
Conference which meets this month. It is a subject which, during 
recent years, has caused much heartburning and provoked many 
discussions and searchings for means of escape from the humi- 
liating position which makes the most popular form of entertain- 
ment in the Empire dependent on foreign supplies for more 
than go per cent. of its requirements.. 

From the Empire point of view the Conference could not do 
a more valuable service than advance the prospects of British 
films. The film is a new unifying force. It is a medium which 
influences larger audiences than speakers or radio can reach. It 
is challenging the power of the Press: it is more universal in its 
appeal, spreading visual impressions among the educated and 
the illiterate. It is the best medium for popularising British 
institutions, cultivating British customs and inspiring the 
younger generation with British ideals. The film conveys in the 
form of entertainment impressions which make for social and 
political unity and a common purpose. It educates and con- 
solidates. The more it succeeds as a commercial enterprise the 
better will it fulfil its instructional and moral mission. Clearly 
we should have a common Empire film policy. No social or 
economic considerations stand in the way such as sometimes 
impinge on other Empire problems. 

The problem is intricate and affects Empire interests in diverse 
ways. A new national industry is stifled. Commercial interests 
suffer: trade follows the film. It is a psychological as well as 
atrade problem. The minds of millions are influenced by moving 
pictures surrounded by an alien atmosphere, pictures which 
misrepresent British institutions and British ideals, and in some 
instances distort British history and cause misunderstanding. 
In some respects the film is comparable to the Press. We would 
not allow the control of 90 per cent. of our newspapers to be in 
alien hands. We would not permit an alien influence in our 
schools ; yet children get impressions from the pictures which 
sink deeper into their minds than the lessons they learn in 
classroom. 
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The case for action by the Imperial Conference is unanswer- 
able, and the delegates will be expected to formulate an Empire 
film policy which can be put into effect in Great Britain and in all 
the Dominions. The time for action is opportune. The strangle- 
hold of the United States on the world’s film supplies is weakening, 
there is a revival of activity in production in England and a 
distinct improvement in the artistic merit and entertainment value 
of British pictures. 

Before dealing with the position within the Empire and 
exploring the remedies proposed to extricate the industry from 
its deplorable position I will refer briefly to the domination of 
America in the world markets. The ascendency of American 
motion pictures has been brought about by the promptness 
with which opportunities were seized when competitors were out 
of action, and by the vigorous application of methods, sometimes 
daringly reckless, with no ultimate objective in view other than 
profit. 

The American motion picture-makers found a ready outlet 
for their products overseas in the years of the war, and afterwards 
during the period of European disorganisation. Mr. C. J. North, 
the head of the Motion Picture Section at the United States 
Department of Commerce, says : 


The war, which halted foreign picture production, gave an enormous 
impetus to America’s foreign trade in motion pictures, which lasted, in 
common with nearly all other manufactured commodities, through the two 
years of inflation following the Armistice. By that time the Americans 
had built a world organisation and created vested interests in every country. 


Within the period referred to by Mr. North the new science 
of cinema photography developed with such amazing rapidity 
that the leaders in the business were swept along in an un- 
charted realm, with no principles to guide them and no ideals to 
inspire them. It wasa chaotic scramble. The film-makers had 
no standard. They merely made pictures; they gave the public 
what they wanted, but the public they sought to please were the 
least intelligent and the least discerning. Mr. Robert Nichols, 
who made a close study on the spot of the American film industry, 
wrote in The Times that the men whom the Hollywood producers 
thought of were the ‘ hicks ’—the country-people in the Western 
States. He might have added also that they aimed at catering 
for the large foreign populations in American cities who, like 
some of the producers, were passing through the ‘ melting pot.’ 
Another observer, Mr. Gavazzi King, who has been general 
secretary of the British Cinematograph Association ever since 
it was established, and who has a more penetrating knowledge of 
the whole industry than anyone interested in it, reporting after 
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a visit to America last year, said ‘ that in America there were 
films and films, but no bad films.’ He found very little criticism 
of any kind of film. There are exceptional productions, including 
the work of actor-producers like Mr. Charles Chaplin and Mr. 
Douglas Fairbanks, but 80 per cent. of the American films are 
just ‘hick’ films, and these are the pictures which crowd the 
screens in Empire picture theatres. The pictures which are not 
fit for exhibition in America are dumped in the overseas markets. 
‘Eight hundred and fifty pictures were made every year in 
America. The rejected ones were sent to foreign countries.’ + 

This stupendous world industry, of mushroom growth, has been 
built up, or is controlled to a large extent, by men who are either 
of foreign birth or are hyphenated Americans. Many of them 
are men of humble parentage born in Russia or in Central Euro- 
pean countries. They, or their parents, left countries in a low 
state of civilisation ; they didnot take With them, nor have they 
acquired, any degree ot culture; educatiorial of inteNectual attain- 
ments. It is to their cretlit, as individualists, that they succeeded 
in capturing the industry and in ‘airying {i or with fhe help of 
American and other foreign accomplished: producers and actors. 

Besides being an article*cf commerce the film; as have said, 
is a medium possessing 4 ‘psychological mission.’ Pictures are 
produced by Governments and ‘Corporations deliberately for 
propagandist purposes; but the American producers are not 
thinking, or caring, about promoting American trade or influenc- 
ing by their pictures the minds of their audiences. They are 
simply turning out pictures without other motive than to make 
money in providing people with an entertainment. The other 
consequences are unpremeditated incidentals. The propaganda 
is all the more telling because it is unconscious, but the process 
of Americanisation is not the less real. American representatives 
abroad send home reports in proof of the slogan that trade follows 
the film. Leaders in the industry endorse this opinion: Mr. 
Will Hays, the head of the motion picture industry in the United 
States, says: 

American films abroad create a demand for American clothes and other 
American products, and have been an important aid to the American 
manufacturers doing business in foregn markets. 


Mr, D. W. Griffith, America’s leading picture producer, says : 


Makers of pictures have more power than any association of workers 
ever known. All advertising, all sales efforts, have never spread commer- 
cial America through the world as motion pictures have done. Our 
manners, our customs, our standards, are becoming current in the most 
distant lands (Film Year Book). 


1 Mr. Nathan Burkan, director Allied Artists Corporation. 
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Mr. Richard Saunders, Comptroller of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, is equally definite : 


Over the entire world there is a growing demand for American products 
that unconsciously display themselves in the pictures (Film Year Book). 


There is thus a subtle and insidious trade penetration within 
the Empire, while our exporters to other countries have to reckon 
with a sentiment in favour of a competitor. 

The American motion picture industry has attained gigantic 
proportions. A leading financial authority * recently published 
the following impressive statistics of the trade : 


Capital invested in 1925 x : . $1,500,000,000 
Taxable property, theatres and stedios r d $720,000,000 
Admission receipts : * x ‘ $700,000,000 
Amount spent in advertising, ‘ “ . $67,000,000 
Spent in new theatres, 19253. ..-.5 .. 2 $250,000,000 
Feature pictures released in 152 Ss . ° 720 
Short sybjec ts,and news reels B tens lees 1916 
Amoutrt Spent in advertising . Sys - $67,000,000 
Motion jicture studios” ” : ; oll 86 
Persons permanéntly employed’ **. * Sot 500,000 
Picture theatres Resiath 20,235 
Schools, halls and institutions swith mcaiihiidadi 28,000 


This authority puts the average weekly attendances at 
130,000,000, but this figure is arrived at by a rather low estimate 
of the average price of admission. There are several important 
auxiliary trades * which are fostered by the pictures, and it should 
be noted that large quantities of posters and advertising matter 
printed in America are exported to boost the productions. 

Before the industry attained its present mammoth dimensions, 
making it the fourth largest business in America, it went through 
much travail. Intense rivalry existed among the new men who 
went into the business. Hollywood was founded in a sordid 
atmosphere of intrigue by men who crossed and double-crossed 
each other. The strongest, and the least scrupulous, came out on 
top. They bid against each other for the best producers and rising 
‘star’ performers. The super-picture arrived and raised the 
industry to a higher level. Then big groups began consolidating, 
and for the last ten years there has been a continual series of 
mergings, absorptions, alliances, and amalgamations until to-day 
the industry is largely dominated by five combinations: The 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation, headed by Mr. Adolf Zukor ; 
the Metro-Goldwyn Corporation, President Mr. Marcus Loew ; the 
First National, started by a circuit of theatres; and Warner 


2 Wall Street Journal, July 24, 1926. 
* Manufacture of film base carbons, cameras, projectors, etc. 
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Brothers. Outside these groups are the Fox Film Corporation, 
run by Mr. W. Fox (originally Fried), and the Universal Corpora- 
tion, for which Mr. Carl Laemmle is responsible. He is a 
naturalised American, born in Germany, but, unlike some of the 
others in the trade, is a man of character and education with 
cultured ideals. The United Artists, organised by Mr. Joseph 
Schenck for Mr. Charles Chaplin, Mr. Douglas Fairbanks and 
other leading ‘stars’ who are also producers, form the next 
important group. They have recently been obliged to safeguard 
their interests as producers by going into the theatre business, 
There is also a fluctuating number of independent producers 
strong enough to put a brake on the monopolist tendencies of 
the magnates. 

There is another phase in the evolution of the industry. It 
started with three interdependent organisations : the producers, 
including the capitalists, who supplied the pictures, the exchanges 
or distributors, who marketed them, and the exhibitors. The 
system led toabuses. Circuits of theatres held up producers, and 
the producers boycotted theatres. Block-booking was intro- 
duced to get the better of the theatres, and the theatres combined 
to tie themselves to certain producers, or to make their own 
pictures. The latest phase is that the big producing groups have 
all their own strings of theatres and ‘ key’ houses in all the big 
cities. There has been fierce competition in buying and building. 
Extravagant prices are paid for theatres and as much as a million 
pounds spent in erecting a new cinema palace. Recently the big 
companies have been giving more attention to how and where 
their pictures are shown than to the quality of their productions. 
‘Key’ houses are not confined to the United States ; it is the 
ambition of the big combines to have ‘ key’ theatres in all the 
world’s leading cities. They have several in London, in Paris, 
in Montreal, Toronto, and other cities abroad and in the 
Dominions. In the meantime the middlemen, the renters or dis- 
tributors, are being squeezed out and unified organisations set up. 

In spite of the prodigious business done in the United States, 
with about 20,000 theatres, with almost as much seating capacity 
as in the rest of the world, the producers admit that they look to 
the foreign markets for between 25 and 30 per cent. of their 
revenue and their profits. Having covered the cost of produc- 
tion in their home market, they can afford to sell cheaply abroad 
and make good profits. On this point the report of the Joint 
Trade Committee on British Films says : 


Every American film after a run in a home market four or five times as 
large as our own (according to the number of theatres), or six to eight times 
as valuable (according to the box office receipts), is available to be offered 
for sale in this country with its negative costs having already been covered. 
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The low price at which these films are offered is an induce- 
ment for the theatres—especially the smaller houses—to show 
rubbishy pictures, while at the same time closing the door, or the 
screen, against home productions which may be better but would 
cost more. 

The percentage of American pictures exhibited in the 
Dominions and colonies is between 90 and 95 per cent. There is 
not, taken all round, 2 per cent. of British pictures shown. The 
following are the facts regarding the position in the Dominions so 
far as I have been able to ascertain them :— 

Canada.—The Dominion of Canada, with its 3500 miles of 
frontier joining the metropolis of the movies, naturally has come 
under the domination of the American magnates. They had an 
easy conquest, as British producers have made no effort through 
agents or by distribution to secure a place on the Canadian 
screens. The big American companies have organised Canadian 
companies in which the capital is largely Canadian, but they have 
at the same time set up distributing companies whose head- 
quarters are in New York. Nearly all the placing of pictures is 
in the hands of these selling agencies. 

American interests are further riveted by the ownership of 
theatres. It is estimated that one-third of the big theatres in 
Canada are in American hands. The Federal Government is 
not responsible for cinema theatres, as censorship and licensing 
are functions of the provincial authorities. There are about 
1000 theatres in the Dominion, leading off with 415 in Ontario, 
164 in Quebec, 103 in Saskatchewan, 102 in British Columbia, 
92 in Manitoba, 90 in Alberta, 69 in Nova Scotia, 46 in New 
Brunswick, and a few in Prince Edward Island. There is also a 
number of halls and theatres where exhibitions are occasionally 
given. 

In Ontario a strong line has been taken by members of the 
Legislature against American pictures, but such protests are 
ineffective, as there are no alternative pictures obtainable. 

Quebec has a stricter censorship than other Provinces, and 
bans plays which have demoralising or corrupting influences. Sex 
subjects are barred, religious susceptibilities must be respected, 
and romances of lawlessness are excluded. ‘ All scenes injurious 
to Canadian or to any other race pride or patriotism and to loyalty 
to the King’ are prohibited. Owing to this drastic policy of the 
censor, the Americans threatened to boycott the Province, a rather 
short-sighted proceeding, as they own a third of the cinemas in 
Montreal, among them the Imperial Theatre. 

British Columbia is considered the most English of all the 
Canadian Provinces. The official censor, Mr. Joseph Walters, 
informs me that only five British subjects came before him last 
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year out of a total of 1534 subjects or copies and 5126 reels 
censored. All the films were American except the five British, 
one Australian, one German, and three Chinese. Mr. Walters 
adds : 


It is a great pity that we have so few British subjects, as I feel sure 
pictures made in the Old Country would be very much appreciated. 


A similar story comes from other Canadian Provinces and from 
Canada’s neighbour, Newfoundland. 

Australia.—Of all the Overseas Dominions the Australian 
Commonwealth has made the most energetic efforts to foster a 
national film industry and to checkmate the rapacity of the 
American monopolists. The Americans do not own theatres in 
Australia, and a strict Federal censorship exists. Last year 
1763 copies of films were imported, of which 1555 were American 
and only 146 British. Duty was paid on 25,326,264 feet of Ameri- 
can films and on 836,371 feet of British films. 

. The Australian censor puts forward sensible views on films 
and on policy. He is down on ‘ sob-stuff,’ and thinks that it is 
the greatest moral and artistic shortcoming of the modern films. 
It gives the unthinking an entirely false scale of values. He 
deals severely with ‘ jazz’ films and would like to exclude many 
rubbishy, vulgar pictures, but is restrained from action, as he 
would deprive the theatres of a supply. The censor points out 
that there is no accredited representative of the British industry in 
Australia, while every big American producer has his own com- 
pany and exchange in the Commonwealth, which leads the censor 
to observe : 


That seems to show that there is slackness somewhere. It would 
almost seem as if no value were put on the Australian market, and yet it 
is a big market. If the British industry is in a languishing state, one may 
reasonably doubt if it can now compete successfully with the American 
companies without the help of the Dominions. The problem is, ultimately, 
one of simple arithmetic, of the number of theatres which the rival organi- 
sations can depend on for showing their films. 


There are about 1300 theatres in Australia. 

American producers value the Australian market highly. 
Mr. E. E. Shauer, Foreign Director of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, writing in the Film Year Book, 1926, with reference 
to a campaign in Australia, says : 


So great has been the public response to aggressive and well-planned 
exploitation and advertising in Australia that nine road shows have been 
acquired to satisfy the demands of the theatres in Australia, New Zealand 
and Tasmania. 
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Regarding theatres he states that : 


Australia has made marvellous progress with its ‘ Prince Edward’ at 
Sydney, its ‘ Capitol’ at Melbourne, and its ‘De Luxe’ at Wellington, 
three of the finest and most modern theatres to be found in the entire 
world. 


Australia has a nucleus of a producing business and has placed 
several good pictures in England. 

New Zealand.—In the Dominion of New Zealand there are 
about 350 theatres, none of them foreign-owned. During the 
year ending March last the official censor examined 1936 copies 
of films of five million footage. Of this number 22 were 
rejected and 131 were subjected to excisions. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the films were American. Two New Zealand pictures 
were produced last year, one on the romance of the Maoris— 
photographed in their homes and played by members of the 
race—and another on the dramatic story of a settler. Both 
were produced by a Dane. 

It is estimated that the net revenue which American producers 
draw from Australia and New Zealand is 22,500/. a week. 

South Africa.—The position in South Africa is simplified by 
the fact that all the theatres belong to Mr. I. W. Schlesinger, 
who exhibits all the British pictures which he finds suitable, and 
is now participating in the production of British pictures. There 
are about 400 cinema theatres in the Union. 

Irish Free State——The Irish Free State is again affiliated with 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association but has an official 
censor. The pictures offered are the same as in England, but 
the Irish censor condemns many more pictures. He pitched 
his standard so high at one time that he was starving theatres 
for programmes. __ 

India.—The United States Trade Commissioner in Bombay 
reported last year that there were 350 theatres in India for a 
population of 325,000,000, Films are also shown in tents by 
travelling showmen. American producers are obtaining at least 
go per cent. of the film business in India. Some of the films 
exhibited have a most demoralising influence on the native 
populations who cannot read; their impressionable minds are 
perverted by what they see. They obtain an entirely wrong con- 
ception of white civilisation, and to them all white people are 
British. 

The Indian Players—a company of amateurs—are endeavour- 
ing to offer their countrymen pictures more worthy of their 
traditions and more suitable to their tastes. The first of these 
pictures is ‘ The Light of Asia,’ one of the greatest triumphs of 
the cinematographic art and of screen acting. It is refined, 
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artistic, romantic and educative. It was with difficulty that the 
producers could secure exhibition in India. The play was not 
welcomed by the trade in England, but has been a success in 
most foreign countries outside the United States, including 
Russia, which paid 2000/. for the Russian rights, and Germany, 
where it has been booked to the value of more than 30,000). 

Pictures which are shown in the British colonies, in Egypt, 
and in Mandated territories are chiefly old, cheap and trashy 
American productions. 

The failure of the Empire to supply its needs is palpably 
painful and humiliating. How to carry out a constructive policy 
which will enable the industry to shake off or relax the American 
stranglehold, how to supply British pictures for British people 
which will win a market on their merits within the Empire and 
secure a share of foreign popularity, are the problems which face 
the Imperial Conference. It is well to bear in mind that films are 
divided into several categories. There are news reels and short 
reels, which are excluded from general consideration. There are 
national pictures which are intended for domestic consumption 
and feature pictures which have an international appeal. National 
photo-plays can be produced for about 10,000/. or 20,000/. There 
is no limit to the amount that may be spent on cosmopolitan 
pictures ; the Ufa Company, in Berlin, for instance, has just spent 
about 250,000/. on a world production called ‘ Metropolis.’ There 
is naturally a good deal of overlapping, but it is essential for the 
successful establishment of the industry that it should operate in 
the home and foreign markets. If British productions secure a 
predominant place in the Empire market, which is potentially as 
great as the United States, they will be able to conquer a place on 
foreign screens. 

For the last two years the trade, politicians and the Press have 
been exploring the problem of how to get Empire films. The 
vexed question has not been confined to the Mother Country. 
The Australian film censor in his last report makes the following 
apposite observation : 


The question of encouraging British films is a live one in all the Domi- 
nions ; it is raised periodically in Australia, Canada, South Africa and 
New Zealand ; but it would not be safe to take any action until a regular 
supply of films is absolutely assured. The time has come for the evolving 
of anEmpirescheme. The Dominion Governments seem to be eager to do 
their part, and have already made concessions in the tariff. It is for the 
Home Government to give the lead. 


Up to now there has been no lead from ‘ the Home Govern- 
ment.’ The Federation of British Industries has given much 
attention to the question with the co-operation of the trade 
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and has stimulated interest on the part of the Government 
and members of Parliament. It has recommended the applica- 
tion of a ‘quota,’ but the Board of Trade has been shy 
of proposing any legislative remedy. Its attitude has been nega- 
tive. Its justification has been the conflicting interests of the 
trade. A referendum was taken on the ‘ quota,’ but not more 
than one-third of the exhibitors represented in the Cinemato- 
gtaph Exhibitors’ Association took the trouble to vote. On the 
other hand, a majority of the members favoured the abolition of 
the block or blind booking system. 

A reciprocity scheme with America was discussed last year, and 
the President of the Board of Trade coquetted with it. I may 
be wrong, but it would seem that the President preferred a 
solution by the trade, which is not forthcoming, as it would avoid 
the necessity for State interference. The reciprocity plan is 
dead. It was a one-sided scheme, which in effect would have 
kept British films in a very subordinate position and preserved 
the American grip on the industry within the Empire. There 
is only one form of reciprocity worth considering, and that is one 
which would ensure the exhibition of British pictures in America 
on their merits. That fortunately is now being achieved through 
the enterprise of the British National Studios, Limited, and 
other progressive undertakings. At this stage we have little to 
bargain with, but the revival of British films synchronises with 
a movement in America in favour of more varied and better 
pictures. American producers are not able to keep up the supply 
of first-class pictures for their palatial theatres, some of which 
accommodate 10,000 people. An outlet in America will have 
to be fought for, and it may take years before we get Io per cent. 
of the market in that country. On the other hand, co-operation 
with Germany would lead to quicker results. The Germans are 
unquestionably the best technicians in the film business ; they 
are responsible for the latest improvements and inventions in the 
cinematograph art. America has attracted many German pro- 
ducers and actors to Hollywood. In that uncultured atmosphere 
the German producer is not always permitted to do his best and 
turns out machine-made melodramas. England can co-operate 
with the Berlin Hollywood by participating in production, supply- 
ing English players for English stories and comedies, and thus 
gain access to German theatres controlled by producers. On the 
other hand, if there is a shortage of technicians in England we 
could draw on Berlin. An Empire industry must, of course, rely 
ultimately on pictures which are British through and through, but 
super-pictures with an international appeal may demand the 
co-operation of England, France and Germany, an interchange 
of producers, actors, etc. The industry in Europe will have to 
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unite to supply itself with international pictures and thus be less 
dependent on American supplies. 

To come to more definite proposals which have been made, we 
may dismiss from consideration those which cannot be applied, 
either because they are impracticable or for the reason that no 
Government would adopt them. These conditions rule out an 
import duty ad valorem or otherwise on foreign films, as no 
import duty can be applied at this stage which would keep out 
films unless it were prohibitive, and there are some pictures 
which we shall always want. Moreover, our commercial 
treaties make penalising tariffs impossible. Another proposal, to 
refund the entertainment duty on British pictures exhibited, 
is in the nature of a subsidy and will not be accepted by the 
Government. 

It has been suggested that the Government should make a 
generous advance or give a guarantee for building national 
studios. National studios are being built by private enterprise. 
The kind of financial help which the industry needs, and is 
beginning to get as it deserves, are advances from bankers against 
production. The American industry is closely allied to banking 
interests. 

The only definite lead which the trade has given to the Govern- 
ment is to decide that blind, or block, booking should be abolished. 
Blind-booking is a clever device under which the renters or 
exhibitors buy pictures which they have not seen—sometimes 
before the pictures exist—paying a substantial deposit and then 
being obliged to take a number of other pictures which they do 
not want, in order to get a picture which they must have. The 
members of the Exhibitors’ Association have voted for abolition. 

Block-booking has been one of the factors which have hit 
British pictures by limiting the selection by exhibitors. This 
evil also exists in the United States, and we suffer. Counsel of 
the United States Federal Trade Commission in presenting the 
Government case against the Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
for breach of the anti-trust law said : 


If the exhibitors were not compelled to take the bad pictures with the 
good pictures, the bad pictures would soon be eliminated. 


The Exhibitors’ Association has drafted a Bill providing the 
necessary legislative authority and the administrative machinery 
for operating its scheme for the abolition of blind-booking.* 

A sub-committee of the Trade has recommended a quota, 
surrounded by many safeguards in the interests of the sensitive 
exhibitors, but the Trade is not united on this question. 


4 Blind-booking is the origin of block-booking. 
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The experience of Germany has proved that a ‘ quota’ or 
“Kontingent ’ system is the most effective weapon to use for 
protecting the home industry. It has saved Germany from 
dumped American pictures. German studios now meet half the 
national requirements, and are sending an increasing number of 
successful pictures overseas. The moving picture business in 
Germany is second in extent to that in the United States, while 
the best contemporary German pictures represent a higher stan- 
dard of artistic execution than the best recent American pictures 
have attained. Great Britain cannot hope for a 50 per cent. 
quota, but the outlook for progressive productions is more hopeful 
than it has ever been. The trade sub-committee recommended 
a beginning with 10 per cent. of British-made films. The scheme 
should be elastic. It should apply to the renter and distributor 
as in Germany, and should compel him to release not less than 
Io per cent. of British films for not more than go per cent. of 
foreign films. The system for working such a plan is somewhat 
complicated, but has been outlined by the trade joint committee, 
as the machinery proposed to deal with block-booking can be 
applied equally well to the regulation of the quota. 

The effect of a quota would be to give us better pictures all 
round. An importer of fifty pictures or a given quantity of film 
must provide himself with at least five British pictures or 10 per 
cent. of British films. There would be competition for the best 
British productions, and simultaneously foreign producers would 
raise the standard of their contingent. 

The commercial success of these two stimulating and protective 
measures is dependent on two factors: an adequate supply of 
good British pictures and an entry into the American market. 
In order to attain this dual object we must go through a transition 
period and give hostages to fortune. An example of penetrative 
enterprise is given by British National Studios, Limited, which, by 
engaging a manager who has a thorough knowledge of American 
moving picture business and American ‘ stars,’ has gained access 
to American theatres. The Famous Players-Lasky Corporation 
has paid the whole cost of production of four plays for exhibition 
in America, and has obtained the world rights, including the 
Dominions, outside Great Britain. This is a condition which 
should be regarded as a temporary expedient, as British pictvres 
will not be British pictures, or presented as such, unless besides 
being made in the Empire they are distributed by British 
companies or their agents. 

This example in studio-building and production has already 
given an impetus to British pictures, and has broken into the 
American picture habit, which was becoming stereotyped. There 
will be no difficulty now in providing a 10 per cent. quota of 
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British pictures for the Empire, and in a few years the proportion 
should reach 25 per cent. 

At present there are inter-Imperial Preference duties on 
films. The revenue is negligible and only causes delay and 
sometimes irritation. Australia and New Zealand now admit 
films, made and printed in Great Britain, free of duty. This 
example should be followed by the Mother country and all 
duties on films within the Empire abolished. 

Besides the reforms suggested, there is a further service 
which the Government can render to Empire films. It can 
give facilities such as are readily granted in other countries 
as recommended by the Federation of British Industries for 
permission to use His Majesty’s forces (sea, land and air), fire 
brigades, police, public buildings, etc., for scenes in making films 
with purely British interest. 

The British Government should take a much more active 
participation in the film business, I have suggested that some 
part of the fund about to be spent for promoting the sale of 
Empire goods should be devoted to the production of films which 
will assist that object without detracting from their entertainment 
and instructional value. I suggested that handsome fees should 
be paid for stories for Empire films. ‘ The selection of pictures 
should be made on the best advice, and the pictures executed in 
a style equal to the foremost masterpieces.5 There should be 
co-operation in the production of Empire super-pictures between 
the Home Government and the Dominions. 

There is still another direction in which the Government can 
help by following the example of the United States. Officially 
the Crown representatives abroad ignore films. As the Australian 
censor says: ‘ There is nobody in Great Britain charged with the 
duty of informing the overseas Dominions of the number of com- 
panies producing films, the names and character of the films, and 
the monthly and yearly output.’ There is no clearing office for 
information. Contrast this neglect with the action of the Ameri- 
can Government. There is a moving picture section at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which serves the industry in every way in 
order to develop and maintain the exhibition of American pictures 
in foreign markets. Information, as it is received, is passed on to 
the motion picture organisations. The forty-four foreign offices 
of the Department of State report on the position of the industry 
in every country in co-operation with the Commercial Intelligence 
Division. There is a continual flow of statistics, particulars of 
taxation, censorship and conditions of the industry in every 
detail pouring into Washington and made available for all con- 
cerned. 


5 Daily Mail, July 10, 1926. 
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One outcome of the Imperial Conference should be the 
creation of a Film Trade and Information Office, with head- 
quarters in London and branches in every Dominion, which 
should have the co-operation of commercial attachés and trade 
commissioners and consular offices all over the world. 


ROBERT DONALD. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND CRIME 


To-DAy we talk much, and know little, of Psychology. It is the 
Cinderella of the sciences, and, indeed, has but a shadowy claim 
to be ranked as a science at all. For wherever the human 
factor enters, it disturbs pro tanto the exactitude of any science. 
Thus pure mathematics and astronomy are the most exact of all 
sciences, and in ascending degrees (for the sake of illustration 
merely) medicine, political economy, and psychology the least. 
The reason is obvious. Pure mathematics is exact because it rests 
on mental concepts which, from the very constitution and opera- 
tion of the mind, can neither vary nor be impugned. It is in 
reality a repetitive process of verification, for, however involved, 
every conclusion is more or less given in the premisses. If the pro- 
position be truly understood, and the appropriate formule known, 
the conclusion must inevitably be reached and be the same for all 
minds capable of understanding. Astronomy is, within its own 
limitations, exact (whatever we may think of the profuse use of 
immensities and infinities made by astronomers) precisely for the 
same reason. I need not dwell here on the radical confusion 
between space and time as equivalently and qualitatively iden- 
tical a priori conditions of all our mental activities, which this age 
owes principally to Kant, because such trifles probably do not 
trouble astronomers. But when we reflect upon what the most 
advanced astronomy really adds to our positive knowledge of 
heavenly bodies and stellar space and beyond the recurrent and 
regular movement of the former, which, while predictable by 
astronomers, would be just as perceptible when they occurred 
without such predictions, we may begin to realise how meagre it 
is and how dependent for its validity upon the exclusion of any- 
thing in the least or remotely resembling causality. 

If the myriad stars about the composition and behaviour 
of which astronomers dogmatise were, as man is, subject 
to human infirmities and the eccentricities of human volition, 
neither would anything be known, nor could anything be con- 
fidently predicted, about them. Introduce the complicating 
human equation, as in political economy, and what a change 
comes over the field of inquiry. The whole of ‘ scientific ’ political 
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economy, in so far as it is in any sense truly scientific, assumes 
(what is totally untrue and known to be untrue) that all the human 
agents concerned stand to each other in an arithmetical one to one 
relation. There is probably no more fallacious method, where 
human beings are implicated in the process, than the statistical. 
Upon such an interesting problem, for example, as suicide, 
although statistics may prove to the complete satisfaction of the 
dull compiler that one in every hundred of a certain population 
will inevitably commit suicide in June and one in every fifty in 
December, take-any given hundred in June or any given fifty in 
December, and are we any nearer knowing whether any one or 
more in these groups will or will not commit suicide, and, what is 
the only point of interest, why ? We probably owe our passion 
for the statistical way of approach, the least informing, the most 
misleading, in any human context, to Buckle and his indus- 
trious disciples. Let anyone read carefully the late Lord Acton’s 
scathing exposure of the incorrigible latent errors in all such deal- 
ings with human masses before accepting too readily conclusions 
based on such data. Rule of thumb therapeutics, again (remem- 
bering that the vast majority of practitioners were, and still are, 
let loose upon suffering humanity with no better equipment), is 
much too apt to ignore what is of primary importance, the patient’s 
idiosyncrasy. Can any doctor to-day tell us why some otherwise 
quite normal persons are literally poisoned by egg in any form or 
shape, or by gooseberries ? Viewed merely as a physico-chemical 
machine, the human body, unlike all other machines, exhibits 
infinite and baffling variety. Advanced biological thinkers begin 
to recognise this. The principles of biology expand. Take no 
more than one or two profound and, I believe, unsolved problems. 
In reference to the greatly over-vaunted Mendelianism of a few 
years back, what part does time play in the fixation of Mendelian 
(at best superficial) characteristics? Likening the body to a 
chemical retort, how are we to explain that we manifestly get 
more out of it than ever appears to have been put in? What 
have biologists to say about the indisputable unpredictability of 
human conduct ? Or what is their last, rather I should say their 
first, ex cathedré utterance on the deepest and most difficult of all, 
consciousness ? Whether good mechanists or neo-vitalists, our 
biologists have not yet succeeded in throwing any light on these 
dark places. Do the unreflecting herds who talk so glibly of 
‘ evolution ’ ever begin to understand that it is a question-begging 
term which after all may mean, probably does mean, nothing ? 
Biology, indeed, might be thought to be in the worst plight of all, 
since, critically examined, it will be seen to deal with physiology 
and morphology, but very little with ‘life,’ and not at all with 
consciousness. You have only to ponder such theories as Huxley’s 
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epiphenomenalism, or parallelism, or inter-actionism to see, if but 
dimly, the radical importance of this point. 

If this diagnosis is generally correct, it becomes clear why, 
while at once so popular and pretentious, psychology must neces- 
sarily be the least trustworthy of all the ‘ sciences.’ It may be 
run very close by anthropology and paleontology, but it excels in 
the elusive, intangible fluidity of its material. In proportion it 
promises to range over and appropriate wide and ever wider fields. 
Just as every curious traveller in unfrequented regions who jots 
down the manners and customs of some savage tribe believes him- 
self to be an anthropologist, so everyone who cares to observe, 
from whatever point of view, the workings of his own, and what 
he believes to be the corresponding workings of another’s, mind 
becomes a psychologist. We have the psycho-criminologist (such 
as Lombroso or Duprat or any one of a hundred more), the psycho- 
analyst, of the new (and, as I firmly believe, and have often 
declared) poisonous Freud-Jung et hoc genus omne, school, with 
his elder and much more reputable brother the alienist experts in 
criminal and other forms of insanity. We have the spiritualist 
(or spiritist, whichever title they may prefer) psychologists mass- 
ing in millions under the leadership of Sir A. Conan Doyle, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, or the late Mrs. Baker Eddy; we have the old 
orthodox psychologists of the schools and universities, or, for 
variety, the new psychologists of America, pure mechanists and 
experimenters on the responses and reactions of the nervous 
system. All of us to-day may be, most are, psychologists ; in 
this swelling ocean of psychology anyone may plunge, and, let us 
devoutly hope, presently be drowned and his voice heard no 
more. Yet we may dubiously ask, Do we really know more of the 
subtle operations, the sudden soaring starwards or plumbing 
abysmal depths, of this incalculable Psyche than they of 2000 
years ago? Up to date psychology has yielded us a rich harvest 
of questionable classifications and a strange and forbidding ter- 
minology, with, what is far worse, novel and almost always mis- 
chievous practical applications in law and education. Like the 
physical sciences, it busies itself with what has become and is 
dead, the isolated fact, caring nothing for what alone is of vital 
importance—the process, the becoming. The ripening up to 
culmination of one human soul can never be identical with that of 
any other, though its expression in a single given act may seem so. 
With the older academic psychology I have little concern. It is 
an interesting mental gymnastic, but entirely without influential 
bearing on conduct. Let us remember that the only psychology 
which makes a powerful appeal to the general public is morbid 
psychology. The more morbid, the more sensational or disgust- 
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the appeal. It is not the normal healthy Psyche, but the un- 
balanced, the abnormal, the decadent which wins popularity. 
That in itself is a bad symptom, for there is an infection of the 
mind, a desecration of the soul, deadlier, more corrupting than 
any bodily pestilence. If anyone doubts this or thinks it exag- 
gerated, let him study some of the psycho-analyst literature 
(notably Jung’s) broadcast for all to read under the egis of 
science. I feel and write strongly on this point, because while 
I am prepared to challenge the foundation of Freud’s dream 
theory and necessarily the psycho-analytic practice founded on 
it, I am convinced that the spread and popularity of such false 
and foul ideas and theories, particularly in the field of primary 
education, and latterly with the apparent approval of distin- 
guished Churchmen, may do incalculable national harm. We 
cannot afford, we surely cannot want, to have the souls of our 
plastic youth tainted at the source by the infusion of the poison of 
diseased sexual psychopaths. It is, however, with the doubtless 
quite honest and comparatively harmless applications suggested 
by many of our leading psychologists that I am more directly con- 
cerned. In such a book, for example, as The Great Society, the 
utter futility of attempting to apply Procrustean psychology, with 
all its elaborate imposing but almost meaningless terminology, to 
mass groups is convincingly exhibited. I gravely mistrust all 
crowd psychology, in spite of the learned emphasis with which it 
has often been recently stressed. It never gets beyond all that 
was very obviously connoted in the old simple word ‘ panic.’ I 
would, however, speak with much greater respect of an ingenious 
and original theory, the culture of the emotional ideal, ably 
expounded by the late Benjamin Kidd in The Science of Power. 
How far that might be carried successfully against the collective 
inherited genius and tendencies of a whole nation must for the 
present remain an open but not the less interesting question. 

It would expand this article too much to criticise in detail the 
pretentious claims of the spiritualists to any psychological 
importance. Ever since psychic research ceased to be research 
in any scientific sense, and recently came under the special 
control of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir A. Conan Doyle, it has been 
concentrated exclusively upon proving individual post-mortem 
survival. The best tribunal for examining the evidence on which 
the movement rests would undoubtedly be a bench of impartial 
judges. I think that such a bench would have no hesitation in 
dismissing at least 95 per cent. of the cases summarily. The 
remaining 5 per cent. might call for slightly more rigorous cross- 
examination and correcter processes of inference. But I can 
entertain no doubt about the final verdict. By this discussion of 
prevalent psychology, whether genuine or pseudo, I have cleared 
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the way to my main theme and tried to make my own general 
position and way of approach plain. I contend respectfully but 
firmly that, in the domain of criminal law, psychology (except in 
so far as all trained and experienced judges must of necessity have 
been students of character and the workings of the human mind) 
plays no part, and that the insistent claim of modern technical 
psychology to admission here ought to be sternly rejected. It 
is principally in murder cases, particularly those of outstanding 
atrocity, or in which no adequate motive, sometimes no motive 
at all, is discoverable, that the defence of insanity is set up and 
the intervention of the psychological specialist invited. This is 
unfortunate, because it tends to deepen the confusion between 
motive and intention, and, contrary to all common-sense, faintly 
suggests that the more atrocious the crime the better chance the 
criminal has of escaping its extreme penalty. The law, scrupu- 
lously focussed on intention, cares nothing for motive except 
(a) as part of the proof, (b) a factor to be considered in weighing 
the sentence. In the first relation it is often of the greatest 
importance, sometimes of none at all. 

If the facts prove incontestably that A. killed B., it is quite 
unnecessary and superfluous to inquire why A. killed B., unless 
the result of such an inquiry might be to take the killing out of the 
category of murder or avail the prisoner in mitigation of sentence. 
This is more important in India, where judges have a choice 
between two sentences for murder, than in England, where they 
have none. 

But here let me distinguish between cases in which the 
absence of motive is supposed to indicate legal insanity and cases in 
which the motive is admitted and is in the popular opinion, what- 
ever the law may have to say to the contrary, so sufficient as to 
justify the act. The latter fall under the operation of the 
unwritten law, which has found too much favour, perhaps, in 
America and France, but of which our English law knows nothing. 
It is true that these judgments frequently command the widest 
popular approval. In only one notorious and comparatively 
recent case, I believe, has an English court administered the 
unwritten as opposed to the true English law, and then only by 
eagerly accepting an obviously unconvincing argument and 
shutting its eyes to the ugly facts. But such extreme cases, 
while they have considerable juridical, have no psychological 
importance. The former class has, because, where no rational 
motive can be proved, all our leading psychologists and most 
men in the street at once infer insanity. There is here a subtle 
question-begging process. The syllogism starting from the 
word ‘rational’ seems impeccable. Every man acts upon a 
motive. If a man acts upon no rational motive, he must be 
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acting upon some obscure irrational motive, and ex vi terminorum 
must be irrational or insane. It is upon this ground perhaps as 
much as any other that the psychological expert delights to play. 

It is now obvious that, passing from psychology in its widest 
general sense to its application, if any, to crime and the appro- 
priate punishment, two large preliminary questions arise: 
A. The correct penological theory, in any advanced civilised 
society. B. The moral responsibility of the criminal. The 
latter chiefly concernsme. For it is here that modern psychology 
is most intrusive and least useful. I may even be permitted to 
doubt whether there is any peculiar psychology of crime that can 
assist experienced judges and magistrates in administering the 
criminal law. The former question, on which there is now pretty 
general agreement, may be dismissed in a few words. In origin 
State punishment was vindictive. Many still believe that it can 
be made largely reformatory : hence Borstal systems and societies 
for rendering aid to and afterwards finding work for released 
criminals. Of the latter I saw something in India, and the 
results they showed only strengthened my conviction that they 
could do no substantial good, while indirectly they might do 
much harm. Of the former it is enough to say that the treatment 
hardly deserves the name of punishment, except in the very 
limited sense that its objects are deprived of liberty. So are 
schoolboys during term. It might be said that schoolboys con- 
sent while Borstal inmates do not. But if there is any real 
difference in this respect it is only a very trifling difference in 
degree. A large percentage of schoolboys, if they were completely 
free agents, would probably not go to school. Where the State 
means to punish and really does punish a criminal I gravely doubt 
whether that punishment ever has had or ever will have any 
beneficial reformatory influence on character. The last and now 
usually accepted theory is that punishment should be deterrent. 
Society must be protected against crimes, and those who commit 
them must be so dealt with as to deter them from offending again ; 
and, what is far more important, their example must deter others 
who have not yet offended but might succumb to temptation. 
Very nice distinctions ought to be drawn here, but seldom or 
never are. In cases of passional crime, for instance, hanging the 
offender effectively deters him from repeating the crime. But is 
he really in need of any such drastic treatment ? It is, however, 
very true that the stern example may serve as a warning to others 
not to let their angry passions carry them quite the same lengths. 
The theory of State punishment, being calculated solely to deter 
either the criminal himself from repeating or other potential 
criminals from committing the particular crime, leads inevitably 
to a consideration of the broad and interesting problem of 
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standardising punishments with reference to the supposed or more 
or less statistically proved strength of the motive to be combated. 
Rigorous analysis reveals the rather startling anomaly that in 
proportion to the strength of the motive the standardised punish- 
ment should be the more severe. Strength in this connexion 
does not necessarily connote badness, sometimes the precise 
opposite. For instance, no motive in a humane and tender- 
hearted parent could be stronger, in stealing a loaf of bread, than 
that his wife was dying and his children starving for want of it. 
Logically on any pure theory of deterrence such a criminal should 
receive much heavier punishment than the lazy tramp who would 
steal rather than work. While I am fully aware that it would 
probably be found impossible rigidly to standardise all punish- 
ment, I am equally certain that in some countries, India for 
example, everyone would be the gainer by restricting the latitude 
exercised by courts of criminal appeal in tinkering (upon no 
recognisable principle, and usually acting upon the mood at the 
moment of the judges concerned) with sentences passed by lower 
trial courts. But that subject is too wide and technical for me 
to do more than glance at it in passing. Its immediate relevancy 
lies in this, that these benevolent judges are always trying to 
fit the punishment better to the crime or the criminal, as alienists 
prefer to say, than the trial court was able to do. Implied in 
these processes, though perhaps only subconsciously, is an assumed 
superior psychological intimacy with the mentality of the multi- 
tude of convict appellants. And this, I say unhesitatingly, 
rarely if ever exists, nor have I ever found the shadow of a reason 
why it should. 

But it is in estimating the moral responsibility of the agent for 
his act (a responsibility to which our law has never been blind 
or indifferent) that the modern psychologist, the expert alienist, 
honestly believes himself qualified to instruct and guide the judge. 
If he were not so obsessed with his own business of discovering 
and explaining the most delicate, transient, dissolving shades of 
variation in the workings of human minds, he would quickly 
realise that the law and its experienced administrators here stand, 
if on a somewhat narrow, yet far firmer ground than any he ever 
daintily treads and fearfully explores. Legal insanity stands, 
and always has stood, clear cut, intelligibly definable. Who can 
set any bounds to medical or psychological unsoundness of mind ? 
As soon as we come within touch of the logical determinists, let 
them quibble as they will when confronted with hard cases, no 
one ever has been, is or can be morally responsible, and no one 
therefore ought to be punished for doing what he could not help 
doing. As, however, in spite of the ease with which, granted its 
question-begging premisses, rigorous determinism can dialectically 
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maintain its despairing conclusions, no one really believes, or at 
any rate acts as if he believed, in pure determinism. As most of 
us agree with blunt old Dr. Johnson—‘ Sir, we know the will is 
free and there’s an end on’t ’—we need not concern ourselves with 
these extremists. 

The English law (which I still commend, in this regard, far 
above all the fanciful exploits of up-to-date psychology) is as 
ready as any subtle alienist to relieve a man of responsibility for 
his acts by reason of his proved unsoundness of mind when he 
did them. But it keeps the quantum of that unsoundness and 
plain intelligible proof of it within reasonable bounds. There is 
probably not one man in a million in civilised England who is 
so perfectly balanced (assuming that we could ever agree upon a 
standard of perfect balance) that psychologists and alienists would 
not detect some slight aberration somewhere. Nothing would 
be easier (and they know this) than to detect like flaws in 
the alienists. It would be hard indeed to find anyone with- 
out some kink in his mental make-up, and when a person 
with a good many fairly pronounced kinks or eccentricities 
loses his balance, as the phrase goes, and commits a murder, a 
hundred psychological alienists would always be forthcoming to 
explain with a thousand refinements how the prisoner was really 
not responsible for his crime. But the law, unfeelingly perhaps, 
but in strict accord with common-sense, wants to know two 
things, and two things only. Was he at the time he committed 
murder—(a) incapable by reason of unsoundness of mind of 
knowing the nature of the act ? or (b) that it was wrong, 7.e., against 
thelaw? These two questions are usually very easy to answer to 
the satisfaction of all reasonable men, and if in the trial of murder 
cases the evidence was kept strictly to them, we should be spared 
many of the painful and scandalous trials, and sometimes mis- 
carriages of justice, which have interested the public during the 
last twenty-five years. I am in entire agreement with a great 
English judge of the last century, Baron Bramwell, who would 
have nothing to do with the broad plea of ‘ homicidal mania’ 
or any other mania. Is there any real difference, except in degree, 
between homicidal mania and philatelic mania? Ifa man has a 
mania for killing his fellow-creatures, knowing perfectly well what 
he is doing and that the law prohibits this curious indulgence of a 
bad taste, the law very rightly says that he ought to be hanged 
and duly hangs him. If members of society are so emotionally 
unreserved and uncontrolled that they must be killing their 
innocent friends and neighbours, they are much better hanged 
than pent up and maintained at the public cost in asylums. For, 
in the nature of the case, there can be no safe cure for such 
eccentricity. Nor does the psychologist serve us much with dis- 
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courses upon uncontrollable impulses, brain storms and the like. 
It is at least noteworthy that these unsociable persons seldom 
have uncontrollable impulses to inflict acute pain on themselves. 
I may end by repeating my doubt whether there is any peculiar 
psychology of crime. 

All we painful students have read tomes upon the classifica- 
tion of criminals by every conceivable mechanical or physical 
or psychological test—the born, the habitual, the occasional, the 
accidental, the passional criminal. No one who has studied this 
mass of laborious experiment and deduction in the closet, while 
able to compare it daily with his actual experience on the bench, 
can, I believe, doubt seriously its total futility. Crimes are only, 
for the most part, very ordinary acts, but acts prohibited and 
punishable by the law of the land. In the commission of them 
the criminal’s mind works on much the same lines as the minds of 
the honest crossing-sweeper or stockbroker in the performance of 
his diurnal round of activity. It is only where the acts happen to 
be so unreasonably anti-social, or so. monstrously inhuman as to 
shock average morality, that we at once suspect madness and the 
psychologist’s field-day dawns. But even in these extreme cases, 
in the absence of hallucinations or very rare brain states, it is 
usually quite easy to determine, and any experienced judge and 
jury, unplagued by too much psychology and alienism, would 
quickly and rightly determine whether there was or was not that 
unsoundness of mind which the law accepts as sufficient to absolve 
the criminal from all moral responsibility for his deed. 


FRANK C. O. BEAMAN. 
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THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1926 


On Monday, September 6, the fifty-eighth Trade Union Congress 
met at Bournemouth under the presidency of Mr. Arthur Pugh, 
of the Iron and Steel Trades Confederation. The circumstances 
in which the Congress met were in striking contrast to those of a 
year ago. Then the threat of a General Strike had been sufficient 
to secure an inquiry into the mining industry and a respite for the 
miners from a revision of the terms of their employment, which 
had been arrived at under conditions of apparent, but only short- 
lived, prosperity: this respite was made possible by a heavy 
subsidy. Mr. Baldwin’s Government has plainly stated that this 
can never be repeated, and the Coal Commission has emphatically 
condemned recourse to such a method of tiding over difficulties. 

The Congress of 1925, however, was not unnaturally some- 
what elated by the portents, but after the threat of a General 
Strike had materialised into an accomplished fact and had 
failed in its object, the atmosphere in which the 1926 Congress 
met was necessarily less electric, and the attitude of the members 
of the General Council more reflective than aggressive. The 
Council was faced by the necessity for preventing any debate 
on its General Strike policy in order to avoid exposing the failure 
of leadership in the Miners’ Federation. 

The president opened the proceedings with an address which 
was eloquent in its appreciation of the good work which the trade 
unions have effected: in paying this tribute to the beneficent 
activities of the unions he offered no criticism on the means 
sometimes employed by the executives in carrying out the policy 
of their unions, which have brought them into disrepute with 
their members and have at last roused the Government to con- 
sider suitable measures for restoring to the British worker the 
freedom to which every citizen is entitled under the common law 
of the land. 

After making the somewhat astonishing statement that ‘ the 
supreme lesson of the National Strike was the clear evidence it 
adduced as showing that the trade union movement retained 
belief in the essential rightness of democratic methods,’ he pro- 
ceeded to argue that ‘ it was not the unions but the Government 
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which endeavoured to convert an industrial struggle into a political 
conflict. Nothing but the restraint, forbearance, and good sense 
of their members prevented the agents of the Government from 
fomenting a revolutionary temper and plunging the country into 
conditions of civil war.’ 

Mr. Pugh pointed out that the extremists of revolution and 
the extremists of reaction both saw the same possibilities in the 
weapon of the General Strike as an attack upon the constitutional 
institutions of the country; the latter charged the T.U.C. with 
using it to that end, and the former abused them for not doing so. 


The critics at both extremes were guilty of fundamental error. The 
British working people had set themselves to achieve their aims by the 
method of democracy, which meant in politics the parliamentary system ; 
and in economic life, a system of collective trade union effort which had 
been pursued as a manifestation of the common-sense and practical 
spirit of our people. 

When the unions combined their forces last May they were not invoking 
any new principle of industrial action, but simply asserting on a larger 
scale the traditional trade union refusal to accept dictated terms of employ- 
ment whether from the employers or from the Government. As a means of 
resisting such settlements in industrial disputes, the weapon used last 
May by the unions will not be left unused when it is sought to enforce 
upon any section of the workers terms which had not been made the 
subject of negotiation and collective agreement. 


The plain English of this pronouncement is that the collective 
agreements entered into by all other unions may be scrapped and 
their members forced to defy the law of the land, if called upon 
by the General Council to support ‘ any section of the workers’ 
which considers itself aggrieved. 

This insistence on the ‘ methods of democracy,’ when con- 
sidered in connexion with wholesale intimidation of men, women, 
and children, card voting, rejection of the secret ballot, exaction 
in the shape of the political levy, and many other abuses, is not 
very convincing: the workers would prefer less ‘ democracy’ 
and more freedom. 

As regards‘ negotiation and collective agreement,’ it seems that 
when this method fails to convince the workers that no industry 
can pay out more than it earns, it is perfectly reasonable that 
they should go on strike to maintain their standard of living 
regardless of the fact that by so doing they are rendering the 
industry on which they depend still less capable of satisfying 
their requirements. So much for ‘ the method of democracy.’ 

A little later on Mr. Pugh asked if the time had not come to 
consider how they could apply the principle of a living wage, or 
basic wage, correlated to the index of national production and 
aiming at the equitable distribution of spending power in relation 
to family needs and the cost of living. 
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There was in the president’s address a complete absence of 
any reference to practical economics, or to a constructive indus- 
trial policy based on a study of markets, supply and demand, 
economy in production, administration and transport. No, the 
text of his address was that the workers’ standard of living must 
be maintained and improved, not by creating more wealth, in 
which the workers would share, but by ‘ the equitable distribu- 
tion of spending power in relation to family needs and the cost of 
living ’—not, it will be observed, in relation to the industry or 
ability of the worker. 

The only proposal in the address for improving markets in a 
sense beneficial to this country was that other countries which 
produce competing goods at a lower price should be made to 
raise the standard of living of their workers until their prices 
ceased to be competitive ; countries which would not accept our 
proposals on this point should be refused access to our markets 
in respect to such goods. This phase of Protection will be dis- 
cussed more fully later on. 

Again we look in vain in the president’s address for any 
exhortation to the workers to take a pride in their craft or to 
contribute by their punctuality and zeal to the prosperity of the 
industry which provides them with a livelihood, and it is worthy 
of note that subsequently a resolution to merge craft unions into 
industrial unions was supported from the point of view that craft 
unions tended to create an aristocracy of labour and were there- 
fore objectionable : the economic reasons which might have been 
urged in favour of the resolution were not mentioned—namely, 
that craft unions tended to an exaggerated particularism and 
friction between different unions in the same industrial shops 
and works, and were therefore detrimental to regular and 
economical output. 

On Wednesday, September 8, Mr. Hallsworth (Distributive 
and Allied Trades) proposed that the General Council should be 
instructed to institute a further investigation into the question of 
extending the powers already vested in it in regard to inter- 
vention in industrial disputes. His proposals were framed with 
a view to enabling the General Council to call a lightning General 
Strike at any time and establish practically a trade union 
dictatorship. The value of any ‘collective agreement’ 
arrived at by the ‘method of democracy’ can be estimated 
from the explanatory remarks made by the mover of the 
resolution : 

We have never [he said] regarded the question of giving notice as vital. 
When we have been asked to fight for another organisation or for our- 
selves, we have said—to hell with notices ; now is the time to strike the 
blow, and we will strike it while we can. 
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Mr. Tomkins (Furnishing Trades Association) moved an 
amendment with the same purpose in view, but wished to give 
the General Council the necessary powers at once without wasting 
time on any further investigation. 

Mr. Bevin (Transport Workers) opposed both the resolution 
and the amendment, and asked whether it was not rather signifi- 
cant that the unions which bore the heaviest brunt in the recent 
General Strike had decided to wait for the report of the special 
meeting of the executives without saying a word further about 
powers ; and it was left to societies, some of which were very 
unlikely to be called upon by the General Council, to put forward 
the resolution and the amendment : 


It would be fatal, and it would be putting a weapon into the hands of 
their opponents, to take a rash and hasty decision before the conference 
of executives was held. The mining dispute ought not to dominate the 
minds of the delegates who had to decide this question, neither should the 
question of whether the General Council did right or wrong in particular 
circumstances dominate their minds. They had all made blunders, and 
would possibly make more. A vital question which the executives would 
have to face was that not only of calling the men out, but of putting them 
back. (Cheers.) 


Mr. Clynes followed in support of Mr. Bevin, remarking that 
to pass either the resolution or the amendment would be to enter 
into new and unexplored regions without being fortified by those 
prior discussions which must yet be prolonged over a period of 
years before they could so substantially alter the framework of 
industrially organised labour. Within the past few years there 
had been tendencies towards the development of a new trade 
union spirit, It was not in the possession of power that future 
trade union advance would lie—it was in the cultivation of that 
spirit. (Would it be rash to assume from Mr. Clynes’ remarks 
that the ‘new spirit’ is one of reasonableness and not of 
revolution ?) 

Mr. Cramp (National Union of Railwaymen) also opposed 
both the resolution and the amendment, and characterised the 
idea of a General Strike as ‘ an ancient and mouldy conception’ : 
he considered that what they needed to-day was to consider the 
whole position—whether their ancient slogans had not become 
outworn, whether they did not need new and more up-to-date 
weapons, and whether they did not need to employ their intelli- 
gence as well as their brawn. 

Thursday, September 9, was a memorable day, marking a 
definite stage in the relations between the General Council of 
British Trade Unions and the All Russian Central Council of 
Trade Unions. It will be remembered that in 1925 M. Tomsky 
was an honoured guest of the Congress, and that, after hearing an 
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inspiring speech from him, the meeting was moved to adopt a 
resolution which gave the General Council full powers to negotiate 
with Moscow for admission to membership of the Red Inter- 
national. The next day the negotiations were promptly opened. 

The coal strike, followed by the General Strike, raised the 
highest hopes in Moscow, which, however, were dashed to the 
ground by the ignominious failure of the General Strike and the 
return to sanity of the leaders. But there was still the coal 
strike under the direction of Mr. Cook, the ‘humble disciple 
of Lenin,’ to keep the ferment going, and a levy on the miserable 
wages of the Russian workers was made to subsidise the British 
coal strike and to fortify the better-paid British miners in their 
determination not to return to work under any conditions which 
were not acceptable to Mr. Cook—or, in other words, to Moscow. 
The British coal industry was now definitely in pawn to Moscow : 
Mr. Richardson (Miners’ Federation) stated to the Congress that 
‘it would stand out in the history of this great fight that almost 
two thirds of the money that had come into the miners’ coffers 
was from Russia.’ 

" The seriousness of this situation scarcely seems to be generally 
realised ; it is permissible to doubt whether certain members of 
the Cabinet and writers in the Press who criticise the mine-owners 
for refusing to agree to a so-called national settlement have 
even begun to understand its implications. A national settlement, 
apart from its uneconomic and undemocratic character, means 
that the ‘humble disciple of Lenin’ (Mr. Cook), through and 
by means of the machinery of the Miners’ Federation, would 
be the autocrat of the mining industry. 

To return to the proceedings at Bournemouth. The chairman 
announced that printed copies of a telegram which had been 
sent from the All Russian Central Council of Trade Unions, 
Moscow, and the reply of the General Council were being circulated 
among the delegates. This telegram, consisting of 1086 words, is 
too lengthy to be reproduced here ; it is sufficient to say that 
it is critical and abusive of the British Government, hectoring and 
impertinent to the General Council of the British trade unions. 
The reply of the General Council was dignified but mild in its 
tone, considering the provocation received. 

A resolution dealing with the importation of goods from 
foreign countries where wages and hours are below the standards 
obtaining in the industries producing similar goods in this 
country was moved by Mr. F. Walker (Iron and Steel Trades) in 
the following terms : 

Congress, therefore, urges the Government to institute an International 
Wages Convention for the purpose of fixing an international minimum 
wage standard as a necessary corollary to the forty-eight hours convention, 
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and, pending the institution of such a convention, we call upon the Govern- 
ment to prohibit the importation of competing goods where such goods are 
produced under conditions which are regarded as unsatisfactory by the 
organised workers in the countries where such goods are produced. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the card vote gave a two to one 
majority against the resolution, the debate was so instructive 
in its indorsement of the correctness of Mr. Baldwin’s views on 
Protection when he made his unsuccessful appeal to the country 
in 1923 that it is worth while to study the actual text of the 
speeches so far as they bear on the general question of protecting 
our home industries from unfair foreign competition. 

On Friday, September 10, Mr. Elsbury (Tailors and Garment 
Workers) moved a resolution declaring that one united Trade 
Union International should be created. 

Mr. Tanner (Amalgamated Engineering Union) moved an 
amendment to the effect that the General Council should insist 
upon the International Federation of Trade Unions summoning a 
conference, free of all restrictions, between that body and the 
Red International of Labour Unions to lay the basis of inter- 
national trade union unity. This resolution and the amendment 
represented respectively the Socialist and the Communist (Red) 
points of view, and Mr. Bromley brought out the real issue at 
stake with his usual directness. He started by saying that the 
General Council would accept the resolution, but not the amend- 
ment. It must be remembered that they had become a con- 
stituent part of the Amsterdam International, and they must 
have respect for the point of view of those with whom they were 
associated. The Russian trade unions, as such, were part and 
parcel of the Red International of Labour Unions, which had 
been trying to ride rough-shod in some countries of Europe. 
They had not endeavoured to impress the need of unity so much 
as their own decisions and intentions and their very forcible 
determination upon others. A split had been caused among 
the workers in France and Germany. There was a danger also 
to the movement in this country. 

After further discussion, in which the atmosphere was not 
free from tension, the amendment was rejected by two to one, 
and the motion carried by nearly three to one. 

The closing session of the Congress was held on Saturday, 
September 11. An apparently harmless resolution of the deepest 
underlying significance was proposed by Mr. Walker (Post 
Office Workers) in favour of the fuller development of existing 
Post Office services, and in particular the adoption of the postal 
cheque system in conjunction with adequate expansion of the 
Post Office Savings Bank. 

It has already been pointed out by a City correspondent in 
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the columns of The Times that underlying this proposal is the 
intention to pave the way for the nationalisation of the banking 
system of the country. Mr. Ammon (Postal Workers), who 
seconded, admitted that this was the goal at which they aimed. 

The Socialists have long ago grasped the fact that nationalisa- 
tion of the banking system would be the most effective step 
towards nationalisation of the mining industry, but they are 
sufficiently discreet not to show their hand in this connexion. 
The Post Office cheque system is only one of the avenues by 
which they prepare for the realisation of their object: the 
transformation of the Bank of England into a State bank is 
another. The end in view is the same, and the means to that 
end, regarded simply on their merits, are not of such a character 
as to expose the hand which it is intended to play. This subject 
has been ably treated by a writer in the Nineteenth Century and 
After + which is well worth studying. The resolution was adopted. 

The cry of ‘hands off Russia’ was raised at the General 
Election in 1918 by the Socialists and Communists, with such 
effect that the Government did not dare to take any overt action 
in the interests of the Russian people and of civilisation against 
the blood-stained usurpers who had overthrown the constitution. 
This cry was raised again in the form of a resolution by Mr. 
Horner (South Wales Miners), which reads as follows : 


Seeing that the war clouds are gathering in the East, and that we 
understand that Chang Tso-lin, the war lord, has already seized ships 
which belong to the Chinese Eastern Railway owned by the United Soviet 
of Socialist Republics, and it is clear that this action would not have been 
undertaken without the promised help and support of the Conservative 
Governments of Great Britain and Japan, this Congress protests against 
any action of the imperialist Governments which might lead to a new war 
either in the Far East or in the West, believing that the imperialist Govern- 
ments are led in their policy by their wish to crush the Government of the 
workers and peasants of Russia, the motive for such aggressive measures 
being influenced by the recent help given by the Russian workers to the 
British miners. 

Mr. Ammon, M.P., poured ridicule on the idea that the sending 
of money to the miners by the Russians had any connexion with 
the trouble in the East or with British action in respect thereto. 
The resolution was carried by a large majority. 

The true inwardness of this resolution lies, not in its laboured 
construction and illogical development, but in the mentality of 
the mover and of the Congress which welcomed it. This mentality 
has not perhaps been very generally grasped, but to those who 
worked in Socialist and Communist areas during the 1918 election, 
and first realised the fanatical passion which underlay the cry 


1 ‘ Socialism and Banking,’ by Herbert G. Williams, February 1925. 
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of ‘ hands off Russia,’ there is a deep and sinister significance in 
the increasing hold which the Russian Soviet is obtaining in this 
country. Resolutions such as the above and grants of money 
by Russians to British miners are not merely straws which show 
which way the wind blows; they are direction posts pointing 
out the road along which the Soviet intends that we shall travel. 


The leading note of the Congress was reflective rather than 
aggressive, and in marked contrast, therefore, to that of 1925. 
There was no evidence of a nearer approach to constructive and 
statesmanlike handling of industrial problems, no suggestion 
of the intelligent employment of capital under the skilful guidance 
of our great captains of industry by the forces of Labour disciplined 
under competent union leaders. Much talk about the standard 
of living, but no mention of the standard of production. A 
complete ignoring of the idea of any form of co-operation between 
Capital and Labour, without which the maximum of production 
and the highest standard of living can never be reached. 

But there has been complete disillusionment in regard to 
Bolshevism ; the British worm which has for so long wriggled 
ecstatically under Bolshevist patronage has turned at last and 
ventured to declare that it will be master in its own house. 
Will this assertion of independence go so far as to induce the 
General Council to repudiate the action of the Miners’ Federation 
in accepting financial help from a tainted source? The answer 
is presumably in the negative. 

F. G. STONE. 
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SETTLEMENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


THE 1820 MEMORIAL SETTLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


For the young man of to-day migration has become merely an 
enviable adventure. No Empire has ever contained so many 
lands of promise as ours, and all with their specia! attractions. 
Each settler in an Empire so diverse can find something suited to 
his tastes, his temperament and his pocket. Conditions of emigra- 
tion in South Africa are different from those in Australia or 
Canada. All unskilled labour, and a good deal of that labour that 
passes imperceptibly from unskilled to skilled, is done by natives 
or coloured people. Therefore there is not the same field for the 
immigration of white labour into South Africa as there is in 
Canada or Australia, but there is a great field for the right class of 
man—the man who can command at least a small amount of 
capital—to live and thrive as a farmer in South Africa. 

In the spring of the present year a party of British farmers 
made an extensive tour through the Union, and in the report to 
the National Farmers’ Union the leader of the party, Mr. Padwick, 
C.B.E., an ex-president of the N.F.U., says: 


After our travels throughout South Africa, during which we saw some- 
thing of every phase of farming, it is the considered opinion of the party 
that South Africa offers attractive prospects to the young settler from 
Britain, but he must have enough character to stand on his own feet, 
plenty of enterprise and some capital, and he must not be afraid of hard 
work. 


Nearly every conceivable branch of farming is practised in 
the Union. There is the ordinary mixed farming, dairy farming, 
cattle ranching, sheep farming, growing of mealies, fruit, both 
citrus and deciduous, cotton and tobacco. This does not exhaust 
the list, but gives some idea of the varieties. Perhaps one of the 
greatest attractions of South Africa is her climate, which can 
hardly be beaten, because the variations of altitude and latitude 
allow the settler to choose the climate he prefers, and in which 
he thinks there is the best chance of success. 

Another of the advantages which South Africa possesses is an 
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organisation known as the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. 
This Association is unique in its functions ; it was founded to com- 
memorate and perpetuate the memory of the pioneers of 1820 
who left their homes in various parts of the British Isles and 
undertook the long and arduous journey to Cape Colony. 

Conditions existing after the strain of the Napoleonic Wars 
caused the Government of that time to vote the sum of 50,000l., 
and 3500 British subjects took advantage of this assistance, and 
after many adventures landed on what were then the barren 
shores of Algoa Bay. How well justified was this expenditure can 
be judged from the census taken during the centenary celebrations 
held in 1920. The descendants of the original 3500 numbered no 
less than 150,000 of the citizens of the Union of South Africa, 
or fully one-tenth of the total white population of the Union. 
Achievement and success are written in fertile well-developed 
farms and comfortable homesteads. The descendants of these 
pioneers are found to-day in key positions throughout South 
Africa—as landowners, members of Parliament, trusted adminis- 
trators, civil servants, solicitors and barristers. 

The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association was formed at 
Grahamstown in 1920 under the presidency of Sir Charles Crewe, 
and its object is the introduction into South Africa of a steady 
stream of suitable men and women who desire to establish new 
homes in the sub-continent and to strengthen and maintain the 
position of the present enterprising population. The organisation 
comprises—(I) an executive in Great Britain; (2) a central 
executive in South Africa ; (3) a committee in India; (4) seven 
area organisations embracing the whole of the Union of South 
Africa ; (5) numerous branches throughout the Union under the 
area control. 

Over 500 leading progressive farmers in South Africa have 
agreed to take, as pupils, settlers introduced by the Association 
and to provide them with free board and lodging. Many settler- 
pupils have already been so placed, and others selected are arriving 
weekly in South Africa. Up to date 2000 settlers have been dealt 
with, bringing to South Africa with them 1038 dependants (wives 
and children). 

The Association deals with settlers under five distinct cate- 
gories, which are as follows: A. Married men (with or without 
families) of any age, subject to the discretion of the committee, 
with a minimum capital of 2000/. Single men of any age, subject 
to the discretion of the committee, with a minimum capital of 
1500/7. B. Trained farmers—married, 800/. minimum capital ; 
single, 600/. minimum capital. C. Persons desiring to proceed to 
South Africa, and who produce evidence of guaranteed employ- 


ment upon arrival. D. Selected persons with or without capital, 
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but with assured incomes or pensions, who desire to settle down 
in South Africa and secure the advantages of cheaper living, low 
taxation, and a magnificent climate, but with no pre-conceived 
intention of farming. E. Public school boys between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty. Capital, rooo/. Three years free training ; 
one year at one of the Association’s training farms and two years 
with a South African farmer. 

Each case is dealt with separately, and the Association endea- 
vours by every means in its power to place the individual in the 
environment most suited to his particular capacities and aptitudes. 
The Association has no desire to court failure, and is anxious to 
safeguard the settler from the snares and pitfalls awaiting the 
newcomer. South Africa, too, must be considered, and, since it 
is most probable that many of the settlers introduced may in 
course of time become engaged upon affairs of State, and since 
every citizen, whatever his position, ought to be an asset to the 
State, it is essential that only men of the right stamp should be 
brought into the country as settlers. 

The Association looks after the settler’s interest from the time 
he makes his application in Great Britain until such time as he 


“settles on his own land and is able to take care of himself. 


The aid and co-operation of the most progressive farmers of 
the four provinces have been secured, and arrangements have 
been made for settlers to receive from such farmers practical 
training and experience in agriculture, horticulture, viticulture, 
poultry keeping, stock raising, and other branches of farming. 
Free training and experience, together with free board and lodging 
during the period of training, are assured to the new settler. The 
time thus occupied will be until the settler is considered qualified 
to begin farming for himself. During this period his capital 
can remain untouched, accumulating interest against the next 
step. 

A recent feature of the progress of the Association has been 
the establishment of its own training farms, which will serve as a 
corollary to the training provided by farmers. 

The Association will be constantly in touch with the settler- 
pupil during the time he is training, and when he becomes qualified 
to begin operations for himself the Association will advise him 
how he can invest his capital to the best advantage. He will be 
furnished with trustworthy expert opinion upon the value of the 
land he contemplates buying before he parts with his capital, and 
the same will apply as regards stock and implements. Thus the 
settler will be safeguarded from being misled in his first and most 
important investment. 

The Association sets its face against embarking upon any 
policy of land purchase for settlement purposes. It is funda- 
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mentally opposed to, and will rigidly abstain from, undertaking 
dealings in land of any kind. 

The Association has nothing to do with earning dividends ; it 
seeks to earn no dividends, it pays no dividends, it has no land or 
stock to sell; it has no axe to grind, and the whole of its work is 
done for the love of South Africa, and in the belief that Britons 
who settle there can be of great service to the Empire and do good 
for themselves. 

The British farmers who visited South Africa, and to whom 
reference has already been made in this article, had every oppor- 
tunity of examining the methods employed by the Association, 
and Mr. Padwick reports as follows : 


The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association has won universal approval 
for the excellent and disinterested work it does in fathering the settler 
in South Africa through the first few difficult years. No sounder advice 
can be given to the intending settlers than to go out through the Associa- 
tion and thus secure steamship and other available concessions. Not 
only does the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association arrange for the settler 
.to gain experience free of charge with a reputable farmer for a year or 
two, but also when he comes to look for a farm himself the Association 
can offer him expert and impartial advice through its seventy-five local 
committees of farmers. The Association now makes special provision 
for public school boys fresh from home at a training farm in the Cape 
Province and for young single farmers at a farm colony in the Transvaal. 
There are several settlement schemes run by land companies, some on 
what seemed reasonably good lines ; but our advice to the settler is to put 
his faith rather in the 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association, whose sole 
concern is the settler’s welfare. From what we saw we can realise the 
soundness of the warning given by the Association against buying South 
African land without seeing it and against setting up on a farm without 
knowledge and experience of local conditions. 


SELBORNE. 
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CHINA AND THE FUTURE 


In the post-war world we live in an age of reaction—reaction 
from war, reaction from peace, reaction from everything which 
at first sight promised so much, and which on further acquaintance 
has yielded us little or nothing. In the same way we are at 
present experiencing a reaction from China. After the ‘ scramble 
for the concessions ’ had ended, the Powers virtuously made up 
their minds to assist in creating a new China. China was to be an 
example of international co-operation on the grand scale—a 
tribute to the liberality of the West. Two factors gave the 
undertaking an appearance of success—a genuine desire on the 
‘part of a few great Chinese statesmen to bring about the political 
regeneration of their country (resulting in a comprehensive 
programme of reforms) and the steady progress of Japan towards 
the first rank of modern States. Now, however, the Powers are 
exceedingly dubious concerning the success of the experiment. 
A quarter of a century has elapsed since the Boxer Rebellion, and 
China seems further away from political stability than she was 
then, whilst the process of social reorganisation seems to have 
resulted only in the production of a student movement which 
preserves all the old anti-foreign prejudices, but is more formidable 
than the older anti-foreignism, since it has learned to exploit the 
differences of the Western Powers instead of challenging them 
as a whole, as it did formerly, and which, moreover, is guaran- 
teed immunity within limits by the Washington Conference 
Resolutions. 

A few years ago there was an earthquake in China comparable 
in magnitude with that which spread desolation and disaster 
through Japan in 1923. In China mountains were shaken and 
innumerable large towns and villages completely blotted out ; 
yet the outside world, even to-day, only knows of the occurrence 
through vague rumours. China is so vast that calamities such 
as this fail to alter the current of the national life in the least 
degree, and, in any event, reliable sources of information con- 
cerning what is happening in China are few and extremely in- 
complete. So it is with the process of social and political change. 
The European Press in China has little to say of any value on 
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what is happening there ; for, without exception, European news- 
papers in China purvey news for small audiences, whose out- 
look is entirely bounded by the treaty ports, and by the necessity 
for making money under the deplorable conditions which prevail 
beyond that area. Besides, to speak authoritatively on Chinese 
affairs it would be necessary for them to establish capable corre- 
spondents, who could speak the language, in every important 
centre in every province. Such correspondents do not exist in 
China, and if they did, no newspaper, or group of newspapers, 
could support them. Accordingly the European Press pursues 
its way untroubled by the opportunities it is missing, retailing the 
news required by its narrow circle of readers, and, for the rest, 
filling up with the topical produce of the great syndicates, and 
less frequently with unsparing but not over-accurate denuncia- 
tions of the present state of China. But a considerable portion 
of the vernacular Press is fifty times more credulous and less 
reliable. When Mr. Chu recently claimed a permanent seat on 
the League Council for China, one of the largest of the vernacular 
newspapers in a great treaty port informed its readers at length 
that China was clamouring for admittance to the League of 
Nations, and that the Powers refused to consider it. Errors such 
as these, often due simply to ignorance, have a cumulative effect 
which occasionally produces trouble. The power of the native 
Press, in a country which knows no other method of focussing 
public opinion, is one which cannot be ignored. 

In dealing with the Chinese Reform Movement, China’s 
attitude towards the West must not be overlooked, for it explains 
a great deal. Before treaty days China was, in the estimation of 
her people, the kingdom upon which all others depended. Her 
emperor was ‘ Lord of the Universe.’ All other rulers were his 
vassals. This claim was not so ridiculous as many have attempted 
to make out. At one period the Mongols overran all Asia and a 
part of Europe as well. Even in the eighteenth and the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century ambassadors brought tribute 
from Annam, Siam and Burma, whilst in theory the Chinese 
emperor still ruled over a great portion of what is now Siberia. 
The Powers, however, fought their way repeatedly to the capital, 
or within range of it, and forced the Chinese Government to 
negotiate on a basis of ‘ equality.’ Afterwards they went further 
and began to dismember the empire. Since the Chinese could 
not defeat them in war, it was obvious that the Western nations 
possessed certain arts and certain weapons which the Chinese did 
not. The obvious policy for the Chinese was therefore to learn 
so much of the West as would enable them to expel the foreigner. 
If that were accomplished, China’s former superiority would in 
time be restored to her. The successful experiment which the 
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Japanese had just completed created a great impression upon the 
Chinese mind. After the Russo-Japanese War enthusiasm for 
reform in China was unbounded. Before long it brought about 
the revolution. There is a fundamental difference, however, 
between Japan and China. Japan really wishes to become a 
Western State—Western both in outlook and mode of life. 
China wishes to learn just so much of the West as will enable her 
to free herself from foreign tutelage. If Mr. Chu’s speech in 
support of China’s claim for a permanent seat on the League 
Council is read carefully, that much becomes clear. Mr. Chu, of 
course, is fighting a difficult battle, because he is trying to prove 
that all is well with China, when every known fact about the 
country proves precisely the reverse; but there are not two 
interpretations of the following pronouncement : ‘ Even now our 
men are fighting in the field for political supremacy at home, but 
the mentality of the Chinese people generally is that there is not 
much disadvantage in such fighting, which is but a manceuvre of 
inexperienced soldiers, who are being trained for national defence 
in the near future.’ A strange echo of the remark of a friend of 
mine (now at home again) who came out to China whilst a large 


- war in the North was progressing. ‘ It’s just like a chess tourna- 


ment,’ he said, after glancing at the headlines in the morning 
paper. ‘ Periodically they reshuffle the pieces and play it over 
again ; but all this is only a prelude to the war of unification.’ 
The fact remains that China has nearly two million men constantly 
under arms and not infrequently fighting. They are bad fighters, 
but excellent material. Well led, properly fed, clothed and paid, 
they would be a force to be reckoned with. 

This desire to learn only a limited amount from the West is a 
circumstance of first importance. It is tacitly assumed by those 
who take an extremely optimistic view of the present collapse of 
all attempt at government in China and the coincident social 
unrest that China is striving either to become completely Western 
in outlook, or at least to fuse the best of her ancient civilisation 
with the best that the West can teach her. This may have been 
the view of one or two early reformers. It may also be the view 
of isolated leaders of Chinese thought at the present time; but 
China’s true attitude may be deduced from the utterances of 
Mr. Chu and the acts of the students. Fundamentally, the 
Chinese wish to learn only so much as will enable them to repudiate 
the treaties which, rightly or wrongly, they consider a national 
humiliation. Only in this way can recent events be satisfactorily 
explained. Ina speech at Canton in June, while negotiations for 
the settlement of the Cantonese boycott of Hong Kong were 
actually in progress, General Chang Kai-shek, ‘ the Dictator of 
Kwangtung,’ declared that the next step in the Cantonese pro- 
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gramme was to unify in order to enforce the retrocession of Hong 
Kong and the abolition of the ‘ unequal treaties’; mere words, 
probably, but indicating a mode of thought, nevertheless, Again, 
if the extra-territoriality issue be taken as an illustration, the 
Chinese have the example of the Japanese, who in less than a 
quarter of a century so much improved their legal system that 
extra-territoriality was completely abolished. It is now more than 
a quarter of a century since the Powers intimated that the privilege 
in China would be renounced as soon as the state of Chinese law 
warranted it (clear indications of this attitude may be found in 
pronouncements by Sir Robert Hart, Mr. Seward, and others as 
early as 1875-80) ; but, although codes have been prepared, no 
genuine effort has been made to enforce them. The Chinese 
attitude has therefore changed. Instead of making an honest 
effort to stamp out existing abuses, they are now attempting to 
convince the West that those evils do not exist, and then, by a 
policy of coaxing, irritation, delusive propaganda, skilful exploita- 
tion of Western jealousies and occasionally by terrorism (as was 
the case last year), they believe they can compel us to renounce 
extra-territorial rights before the safety of Europeans in China is 
assured, 

The Reform Movement really dates from the composition of 
Chang Chih-tung’s famous essay Learn in 1898. That essay may 
be summarised as follows: ‘Learn what is important. That 
which is important is that which will preserve our independence 
and restore to us national self-respect; in short, everything 
which will help us to organise efficiently.’ Following that was a 
perfect hurricane of reform, lasting exactly 100 days. After the 
Boxer Rebellion the work was undertaken anew with redoubled 
energy. There is a certain simplicity in the Chinese mind, 
however ; it is visible in the deep-rooted conviction that the 
accumulation of Western degrees is a true index of individual 
wisdom. In the same way the Chinese imagined that their 
purposes could be accomplished by an avalanche of compre- 
hensive edicts. Perhaps the best examples of this occur in the 
spheres of law and politics. A Law Codification Commission was 
one of the earliest of the reforming commissions. Members of it 
travelled, it secured foreign advisers, and, with their assistance, 
the Commission has prepared a series of excellent codes modelled 
primarily on those of Japan. The Chinese, however (unlike the 
Japanese), imagined that the process was complete with the 
publication of the codes—so that the administration of Chinese 
law to-day remains a scandalous welter of ignorance and corrup- 
tion. If the official report on modern Chinese prisons is read, one 
comes slowly to the conclusion that Chinese prisons outrival even 
those of the United States for cleanliness and comfort, whilst the 
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administrative officials of the prisons are supposedly proficient in 
the following subjects:—Elementary jurisprudence, constitu- 
tional law, criminal law, law for the organisation of the judiciary, 
study of prisons, rules of prisons, prison administration, policies 
of criminal administration, reformatory schools, protection of 
persons discharged from prisons, method of identification by 
finger print, police system, social psychology, hygiene, statistics, 
and prison construction. Not a single official proficient in all 
these subjects exists. In actual fact a Chinese prison is usually 
committed to the care of an illiterate ex-bandit in the pay of the 
local militarist. Similarly, Chinese statesmen have worked 
hard to produce good constitutions since the revolution, but not 
one of them has ever seemed in the least likely to win general 
adoption, and ‘constitutional rights’ are for the most part 
unknown. In the same way, although China is reputed to possess 
a Parliament (which has suffered far more tribulations and 
changes in composition than our own Long Parliament ever did), 
its chief business at the present time is an attempt to recover its 
buildings, which are now in the possession of a university. 

One of the root causes of the present troubles in China is a 
complete absence of a sense of order, or discipline, in many of her 
citizens. The Englishman proceeding from India to China is 
immediately struck by it in his servants. The Chinese break 
through their own street processions, religious or otherwise, in 
the most casual fashion ; nor do they object if the European does 
the same. The same casual methods, however, do not always 
appeal to the European. I once saw a rickshaw coolie attempt 
to cut through a detachment of English soldiers in the same way 
as he would do through a Chinese funeral procession. When he 
was pushed aside, he seemed considerably surprised. Afterwards 
in a city under Chinese control I watched people interrupting a 
procession of Chinese soldiers unhindered. Even in their methods 
of thought the same complete absence of discipline and logical 
co-ordination is often observable. For this reason the Chinese 
cannot altogether rid himself of the suspicion that a good deal of 
the West’s insistence upon ‘ a stable Government,’ ‘ efficient and 
honest administration,’ and so forth, is unnecessary, and has been 
adopted for the special purpose of bolstering up the Powers’ 
treaty rights in China. China never has had a stable Government 
in the sense that most European nations have had and continue 
toenjoy. It is not quite impossible that the Chinese are tempera- 
mentally unfitted for that type of Government altogether. 
Certainly until ‘very recently they have accepted all kinds, except 
the very worst, with complete passivity. It is possible that some, 
objecting, will bring forward the student movement, Bolshevism, 
and the growth of democracy and nationalism as factors impairing 
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the force of this contention to-day. But all these movements 
directly affect considerably less than 1 per cent. of the population. 
Even in the treaty ports only the educated Chinese can possibly 
take an intelligent interest in national and international affairs. 
It is obvious, therefore, that China’s first need is education— 
education on a scale hitherto not contemplated by any nation 
and of a most comprehensive kind. The latest Chinese constitu- 
tion provides that not less than one-fifth of the country’s annual 
revenues shall be spent upon education. That sounds an im- 
pressive figure ; but China’s revenues are very small, even when 
the total is contemplated, but in reality the revenues of very few 
provinces ever reach Pekin: certainly they never include very 
much from the South. Besides, no power exists to enforce the 
provisions of the constitution. Dr. Harold Balme, writing 
recently, took an exceedingly optimistic view of what had 
already been accomplished. It is, indeed, incontestable that 
much has been accomplished, yet compared with what remains 
to be done it is little enough. That education is a stimulant 
which requires to be dispensed with discrimination and caution 
was made clearly evident by the occurrences of last summer. At 
the same time, if education of a healthy type is withheld, less 
desirable forms supply its place. Immediately before and im- 
mediately after the Shanghai riots last year the municipal police 
visited an institution known as the ‘ Shanghai University’ and 
seized over 300 books which were nothing more nor less than 
Bolshevist propaganda, and which were offered for sale in the 
book store. They also confiscated a mass of miscellaneous 
Bolshevist literature, among which were letters to and from 
school teachers in Shanghai and elsewhere, clearly proving that 
Bolshevist propaganda was being undertaken even in primary 
schools. In Canton students are accepted in the Whampoa 
Military Academy about the ages of fifteen and sixteen. Here, 
in addition to military science, they receive a comprehensive 
political training. The academy is not a Bolshevist institution, 
but the students are taught all the stock phrases and arguments 
in denunciation of ‘ imperialism ’ and ‘ unequal treaties,’ and so 
forth. In China to-day it is exceedingly difficult to discover 
where nationalism ends and Bolshevism begins. For the present 
the Chinese themselves find it inconvenient to investigate too far. 
Another feature of the educational movement in China is the 
political emergence of women. Practically all Chinese plays 
dealing with the revolution and its consequences stress this. 
There is inevitably a woman leading a band of revolutionary 
idealists somewhere. In this the theatre is a correct reflection of 
the national life. Women students are going abroad in increasing 


1 The Nineteenth Century and After, April 1926. 
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numbers ; they are also flocking to educational institutions in 
China. They organise political committees, they head ‘ move- 
ments,’ and they even sit in provincial legislatures (where these 
exist). In outlook they are perhaps a little more idealistic than 
their male colleagues. In their mode of life they are most un- 
flinchingly Western. Bobbed-haired and short-skirted, they are 
often excellent dancers, with the modern woman’s partiality for 
games, cocktails, and cigarettes. In both sexes there is little to 
control the more extreme manifestations of youthful revolt. 
Parents are frequently afraid to check the actions of their Western 
educated offspring for fear of being derided as out-of-date. Under 
the influence of Russian propaganda ‘ free love clubs ’ have even 
been established. 

Finally, no view of the student movement in China, however 
brief, would be complete without some reference to the constant 
attempts of the students to alter the process of education to suit 
their own inclinations. This, in considerable measure, is due to 
the absence of discipline in the Chinese mind, already noted. A 
recent incident well illustrates some phases of the student move- 
ment in China and supplies its own moral. In June this year, 
following an agitation among the girl students at the British 
Mission School, Pakhoi, a manifesto was issued against the head- 
mistress, denouncing her ‘slave system’ of education; her 
emphasis on religion as a factor in education (it is a mission school, 
financed by British missions) which, these young philosophers 
declared, denied the students ‘ all freedom of thought’; further, 
they denounced her suppression of a society of a political nature, 
called ‘ The Women’s Freedom Society’ ; and, lastly, they com- 
plained of her harshness in treatment of and lack of sympathy with 
the Chinese. This last charge is always levelled against those 
who attempt to do their duty as educators conscientiously. In 
the West, it goes without saying, silly children who indulged in 
similar manifestos would be soundly smacked, and probably the 
ringleaders would be expelled. In Pakhoi they organised a strike 
of such proportions that the Chinese authorities of the place 
informed the headmistress that they could no longer afford her 
protection. Accordingly she left ; but in spite of this the strike 
still continued. Incidents of this type cannot be too deeply 
deplored, for in a healthy and intelligent student movement 
resides the principal hope of an enlightened democracy in a 
reconstructed China. The Chinese student has a greater responsi- 
bility to his country than the student of any other nation. 
Recently he has furnished evidence that, with some exceptions, 
he is at present unequal to that responsibility.. 

The influence of the Soviet’s agents in China is not constant. 
Some of them succeed beyond all expectations, as M. Borodin and 
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his colleagues have done in Canton. The Northern agents, 
however, spoil their case by over-eagerness and a desire to dictate. 
When Russia renounced her special rights in China she made a 
bold move which at first promised to be rewarded with complete 
success. At the Peace Conference in 1919 China had asked for a 
general discussion of foreign rights, putting forward a claim for 
certain immediate modifications. No one had listened, and the 
whole question was shelved until the Washington Conference. 
In the meantime the Soviet made its gesture, and China responded. 
Red Russians went everywhere, and on the whole were treated 
very well. Russian money was poured into China, and the full 
force of Chinese nationalism (which had increased enormously 
after the war) was skilfully directed against the treaty Powers. 
The Washington Conference Resolutions failed to create a deep 
impression on China, especially as the ratifications were so long 
in being completed that the proposed commissions were several 
years before they got to work. The suspicion gained ground that 
the Powers were resorting to every conceivable device to rob 
China of her rights. Meanwhile the nationalist movement, 
headed by the students (and, for the most part, comprising them 
alone), merely waited for an opportunity to take what they 
imagined would never be given freely. This cause received 
unexpected support through the rapid rise in political importance 
of General Feng Yu-hsiang during 1924 and 1925. As many 
people remember, this general deserted Marshal Wu Pei-fu, at the 
crisis of the war between Wu and Chang Tso-lin. He occupied 
Pekin, and then began to look around for support. The Northern 
Chinese, as a whole, detested him for his treachery to Wu, but the 
Bolshevist agents found in him a sympathetic auditor. While 
accepting their support, however, he refrained from identifying 
himself with the Russian cause. When the Shanghai riots 
occurred, he lost no time in publishing a series of anti-foreign, and 
more particularly anti-British, manifestos, at the same time 
announcing his determination to support the students in their 
denunciation of the unequal treaties. For a time, therefore, his 
camp became almost the headquarters of the student movement. 
The union of the students with Feng made it seem probable for a 
short time that the nationalist movement in the North was 
predominating—an impression which was completely dissipated 
when Wu and Chang allied to destroy Feng’s army, and forced 
him to take refuge in Moscow early this year. 

Following this movement the Soviet’s agents in North China 
received a series of rude rebuffs from the two generals and the 
Bolshevist influence began to wane. Perceiving this, the Soviet 
then put forward several’ demands, one of which practically 
amounted to a request for the reimposition of extra-territoriality 
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for Russians in Manchuria, from which the sincerity of the 
Soviet’s policy may be excellently judged, for Russian agents have 
repeatedly instigated Chinese politicians to repudiate the treaties 
guaranteeing extra-territoriality for Europeans in China. Behind 
the apparent political simplicity of the Chinese, however, lurks a 
good deal of guile, and he is not deceived by the somewhat clumsy 
policy of the Bolsheviks. At present he finds Bolshevism a con- 
venient rod with which to beat the Westerners. It is unlikely, 
however, that any group of Chinese politicians, except possibly 
the leaders of Southern Kuomintang at Canton, would seriously 
attempt to give practical application to Soviet principles. The 
absurdity of doing so in a nation which until 1911 was governed 
by the most absolute of modern monarchies, and with no political 
experience, is too apparent. 

In the first days of the anti-foreign riots last summer it seemed 
possible that the Boxer Rebellion might be enacted all over 
again. Fortunately a catastrophe was avoided, but it became 
necessary for practically all Europeans to leave the interior and 
to take refuge in the treaty ports. The missionaries were just as 
much the objects of attack as any other foreigners. Indeed, in 
some districts they were singled out for specially hostile treat- 
ment. This occasioned a certain amount of surprise, especially 
as one or two missionary institutions, immediately after the 
episodes at Shanghai and Shameen, issued declarations which at 
first sight seemed to condemn the attitude which the Europeans 
in China were adopting and to approve of the actions of the 
students. Various reasons have been assigned for this step. In 
some cases it was simply the result of a sudden panic. At one 
college, the principal admitted afterwards, the staff were so moved 
by the return of their students, carrying several wounded and one 
or two dead, that without stopping to ascertain the facts they 
published a declaration condemning those who had fired on the 
students. As that declaration, containing a gross misrepresenta- 
tion of the facts, was broadcast throughout America, the students 
imagined that their actions were receiving widespread approval, 
and, thus encouraged, proceeded to further excesses. In other 
cases there was no doubt a deeper motive. Some missionary 
institutions saw clearly that a crisis had arrived, and hoped that 
by putting forward the Chinese side they would escape the fury 
of the anti-foreign outburst, which threatened to destroy the 
labours of many years. However that might be, the move was a 
complete failure, and the missionary institutions suffered along 
with the other foreign interests in China. When the history of 
missionary activity in China is studied, however, the action of the 
students is not altogether surprising. The missionaries owe their 
toleration in China solely to the treaties which the Powers con- 
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cluded with China last century. At the outset, therefore, they 
are associated with foreign penetration into China. Moreover, 
the Chinese is normally unable to conceive that Westerners should 
spend untold time, money, and labour simply to convert Chinese 
to the Western religion. He invariably imagines that there is 
some hidden object behind the activities of the missionaries— 
usually, a political object. There is a story told that a thoughtful 
Chinese once read the Bible through from beginning to end to 
discover what there was about the Christian religion that made 
the foreigners so bloodthirsty. It may not be an altogether fair 
criticism, either of the West or of the missionaries, but it is at 
least an excellent commentary upon the Chinese mind. More- 
over, the missionaries have not invariably shown wisdom in their 
conduct in the interior. They have frequently interfered in the 
administration of law (one cannot say justice) in China in the 
interests of their converts. Although the action may have been 
prompted by excellent motives, it has provoked considerable 
irritation. Most serious of all, missionaries have meddled directly 
with Chinese politics by encouraging, and even directly supporting, 
former students (many of whom have become converted to 
Christianity purely as a political investment) who have assumed 
political importance. Just before General Feng Yu-hsiang pub- 
lished his insolent manifestos, which did much to inflame Chinese 
opinion, last year, he received a letter of support from an im- 
portant religious association in England, which was immediately 
published in every newspaper open to the ‘ Christian General.’ 
The market value of this most unfortunate and ill-timed effusion 
must have been considerable. Even from the point of view of 
the missionaries themselves such actions are in the highest degree 
damaging, for it follows that every Chinese who opposes the 
general or politician so favoured must resent the occurrence. 
For these reasons, therefore, the students turned most violently 
anti-Christian, by which, of course, they meant anti-missionary. 
In their astonishment and dismay some missionaries attempted 
to prove that they suffered merely because they were identified 
with ‘ Imperialist’ Powers. The fallacy of this contention is 
demonstrated by the fact that while in most places, other than 
Canton, normal relations between the Chinese and the foreigner 
have now been resumed, many missionary institutions are still 
closed, and others still enjoy an extremely circumscribed sphere of 
activity. One of them, the Canton Christian College, has been 
taken entirely out of American and European control (in spite of 
the fact that the college is largely supported from various associa- 
tions in the State of New York), its name has been changed to 
Lingnam University (the word ‘ Christian’ being entirely dropped), 
and the Cantonese are now appealing for subscriptions to support 
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what they now assert to be a university entirely under Chinese 
control. In the words of a famous English Protestant martyr, 
the missionary institutions in China, in taking the lead in 
organising all branches of Chinese education, have lit a candle 
which can never be put out; but the candle has started a con- 
flagration which is now entirely beyond their control. 

One important consequence of the political disturbances of 
1925 is that they demonstrated the futility of even the best of 
intentions if the party towards whom those intentions are exercised 
is determined to destroy their efficacy. As a summary of the 
modern Western attitude towards China the Washington Con- 
ference Resolutions could scarcely be improved. They restate 
and extend the policy of the ‘ open door,’ they guarantee ‘ equality 
of opportunity,’ and they reiterate the desire of the Powers to 
assist China in every possible way, declaring at the same time 
that all special rights will be renounced at the earliest moment 
compatible with the safety of Europeans in China. An incidental 
result of the Conference was that the Powers practically bound 
themselves not to take separate punitive action in China. The 
result of this was evident in 1925. The disturbances were at first 
directed against all foreign Powers. Very soon, however, Japan 
and Great Britain were singled out, and ultimately Great Britain 
alone (through the activity of Soviet agents) was the object of 
attack. The practical effect of this was to place Great Britain in 
the position of a man who is struck and who is prevented from 
hitting back. No action was possible until the other Powers 
agreed, and they were not likely to do so so long as their own 
interests remained untouched. This at once raises a serious 
problem. Should a similar situation occur again, the British 
Government will be compelled to consider whether, while remain- 
ing faithful to the spirit of the Washington Resolutions, it will 
reserve to itself the right to take separate action in respect of 
injuries to British persons, property and trade in China. 

Finally it remains to consider the special rights of foreigners 
in China, which are the subject of so much contention at the 
present time. The two most important are probably those of 
extra-territoriality and of foreign possession of certain conceded 
areas. The extra-territoriality issue is really very simple, but it 
has been obscured recently by a certain amount of unintelligent 
sentimentality and second-rate opinions, based upon anything 
but prevailing conditions in China. Extra-territoriality was 
claimed by several Powers, including Great Britain, France, 
Russia and Portugal, as soon as ever they entered into commercial 
and diplomatic relations with China, on account of the appalling 
condition of Chinese law. It was secured to about twenty Powers 
between 1842 and 1885, and it was intended that it should remain 
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a condition of intercourse so long as Chinese law was unable to 
guarantee the foreigner full protection, such as he was accustomed 
to in the West. On the strength of that arrangement numbers of 
Europeans and Americans have established wide and profitable 
interests in China. If extra-territoriality is renounced before full 
protection of these foreign interests is guaranteed, the Powers so 
renouncing will have been guilty of a breach of trust, which will 
involve widespread hardship and loss—in many cases probably 
ruin—to their subjects. The only question to be answered, there- 
fore, is, Is the present condition of Chinese law such that extra- 
territoriality can be renounced or even modified ? Not a single 
person who has ever studied actual conditions of legal administra- 
tion will answer ‘ Yes’ to this question. ‘ Justice’ is openly 
bought and sold; most of the vices of the imperial régime still 
persist ; torture is not abolished ; and Chinese prisons (to which 
anyone may be condemned on the mere word of a militarist) still 
rival the filthiest European dungeons of the Middle Ages. In 
Pekin a few public-spirited lawyers and statesmen are heroically 
trying to improve these conditions, but until some method of 
muzzling the militarists has been discovered their efforts are 
doomed to failure. By the very nature of the problem, the 
Western Powers must wait for China to make the first move 
before any modification is granted ; and that move has not yet 
been made by the Chinese. 

Compared with the question of the foreign settlements, how- 
ever, that of extra-territoriality is simple, for it is now recognised 
on all sides that extra-territoriality will disappear when the need 
for it no longer exists. There are many, however, who hold that 
the foreign settlements ought never to revert to China, unless 
they are protected by strong, perpetual guarantees. Every 
single concession was worthless when the foreigner took it over. 
Even in defeat the Chinese preserved their contempt of the 
foreigner and his trade, and when he asked for a place to carry it 
on in they offered him mud flats, swamps, and spits of sand in the 
middle of rivers. So certain were they of the worthlessness of 
such concessions that they never troubled to reserve any important 
rights in those areas to themselves. In three-quarters of a century, 
however, the industry of the foreigners has created splendid cities 
such as Shanghai, and even on the most unfavourable sites (such 
as the Shameen at Canton) has erected valuable settlements and 
entrepots. At the present moment the return of these is desired 
for purposes of plunder. Many a Chinese militarist has looked 
covetously towards Shanghai and longed for ‘The Day.’ The 
foreign settlements, therefore, should be amongst the last things, 
not the first, to be returned to China. Perhaps even it would be 
advisable for a lengthy period of international control, by the 
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League or one of its agents, to precede rendition. As experiments 
in international co-operation in face of every possible difficulty 
the foreign settlements in China certainly promise well for the 
future. 

The attitude of the foreigner towards China is really very easy 
to understand. He wishes that unhappy country nothing but 
good, and is willing to co-operate in every possible way towards 
China’s reorganisation ; he also wants a friendly China; but he 
is at present suffering a reaction from his first idealism, and, 
knowing the history of China’s relations with the West, he is now 
prepared to believe of China only ascertained facts, well attested. 
He has seen China break her solemn promises repeatedly, and has 
witnessed innumerable deliberate attacks upon foreign interests 
in China. For this reason, whilst adhering to his own former 
promises, he refuses to listen to the importunities of a few self- 
seeking politicians, eager to score a cheap diplomatic triumph, 
and requires genuine reform in China to precede modification of 
his own special rights. 

GEORGE W. KEETON. 


UNIVERSITY OF HONGKONG, 
July 5, 1926. 











ITALY, GREECE AND TURKEY 


ALTHOUGH the foreign policy of Italy and Greece vis-a-vis Turkey 
and the fears entertained by the Angora Government are rather 
obscured by the dictatorial régimes in these three countries, yet 
it is possible to throw a certain amount of light on the various 
factors which are likely to influence the future course of events in 
the Eastern Mediterranean. There has recently been a great deal 
of talk, both in the European Press and elsewhere, of Italy’s 
aspirations in Asia Minor and of a possible alliance between Italy 
and Greece at the expense of Turkey, but my recent investiga- 
tions at Constantinople and in other quarters have convinced me 
that the whole question is much more involved than is generally 
supposed. 

As Turkey, with her peculiar political, geographical, and 
strategic position, seems to be the point d’appui of the general 
situation, it is, I think, advisable to examine the state of affairs 
in that country before attempting to study the external influences 
which may possibly affect the equilibrium of the new Turkish 
Republic. 

As things are at present, it is exceedingly difficult to know 
what to make of Turkey, and the visitor to Constantinople is faced 
with a continuous succession of perplexities and inconsistencies. 
Even the diplomats are often at a loss to see any signs of light in 
the political darkness. Lines of thought are formed only to be 
broken by some unexpected event, and chains of reasoning are 
brought to an abrupt end by some absurdly unreasonable circum- 
stance. The administrative machine resembles the work of some 
inferior Western artisan clogged with Oriental grit and driven by 
totally unskilled hands ; and all this behind a facade of modern 
European civilisation. The embassies of Péra reflect a feeling of 
great diplomatic uncertainty, while over the ancient city of 
Constantine hangs an atmosphere of continual apprehension. 

In certain directions Constantinople has almost the flavour 
of a Western city, yet in reality it is as far removed from the 
West as Cairo is from Paris. The army, police, and gendarmerie 
are dressed in smart European uniforms, the veil has been dis- 
carded by the Moslem women, and the ‘ fez’ is no longer seen in 
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the streets. The moving multitude looks in no way different from 
that of any European city, Turkish officials live the lives of their 
equals in Paris or Berlin, and the city is provided with the latest 
modern conveniences. Yet one only has to go a few miles inland 
to find the most primitive conditions of life, to see bodies of troops 
slouching along the roads in veritable rags, and to plunge into the 
true slovenliness and sloth of the East. 

The Government of Mustapha Kemal Pasha, known in Turkey 
as the Ghazi, is conducted on the strictest principles of military 
discipline, this being the only administrative system of which the 
Turk has any really sound knowledge. That Turkey is essentially 
a military nation must be obvious to the eye of even the untrained 
observer, and it is only natural that this quality should play a 
dominating part in her supreme effort to take her place side by 
side with the European Powers. Nor is it surprising that this 
military structure, built up by a fighting race with the experience 
of a long succession of wars, should be the foundation on which 
the new Republic rests. Mustapha Kemal is the head of the army 
—he is no mere honorary commander-in-chief—and his army is 
the most powerful weapon in his hand, but so much does he rely 
on this one source of support that his position as President of the 
Republic is almost in the hands of his army following. Partly as 
the result of his prowess as a commander and his successes in the 
field, and partly owing to his powerful personality and iron hand, 
the Ghazi is literally worshipped by the great majority of Turks 
as an almost superhuman hero. His portrait hangs in nearly 
every Turkish house, he is respected and honoured more than 
the sultans, and the uneducated people mention his name with 
bated breath. Even many of the old Turks, who have remained 
in the country, are just as faithful and true to the Ghazi as they 
were to the Sultan and Caliph of Islam. A personal friend of 
mine, who was formerly aide-de-camp to the last Sultan, is so 
enthusiastic in his adoration of Mustapha Kemal that he seems 
almost to have forgotten his days spent in the Palace of Dolma 
Batche. 

Yet with all his prestige Mustapha Kemal’s position in 
Turkey is far from secure. When I was in Smyrna recently the 
discovery of a plot against his life had resulted in the arrest and 
trial of a large number of his political opponents, several of whom 
have since paid the extreme penalty at Angora. The Ghazi, not 
considering himself safe in Smyrna, was careering wildly about 
the country, commandeering houses wherever he went and moving 
at a moment’s notice from one secluded spot to another. Through 
whatever towns or villages he passed, the streets were cleared, and 
all that was to be seen of Mustapha Kemal was a motor car enve- 
loped in clouds of dust. On the Ghazi’s private life it is unneces- 
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sary to dwell beyond mentioning the fact that his bibulous indis- 
cretions and juvenile pursuits have little material effect on his 
administrative judgment. This I have on the highest authority. 
Although during the time that I was in Turkey Mustapha Kemal’s 
personal position was most precarious—he was unsafe in Smyrna, 
he dared not set foot in Constantinople, and he was uncom- 
fortable even in Angora—yet he had the great bulk of the country 
behind him. 

I would venture to state that the army is the greatest power 
in Turkey to-day. As long as, and only as long as, Mustapha 
Kemal has the complete support of the army can he continue to 
wield his influence and authority ; and only then provided that he 
can escape the hand of the crafty Turkish assassin. That he has 
done a great work for Turkey goes without saying. Apart from 
his success in the field, he has built up and fostered a strong 
national feeling. The right motives and the will are present, but 
the method and the means are painfully absent. 

_ Let us first examine the policy of the new Turkey and then 
see what action the Government has taken to develop that policy. 
‘ Nationalism ’ and ‘ Westernisation ’ are the two great ideals on 
which most governmental action is based. With regard to the 
former, it is becoming increasingly obvious that the Turks want 
their country to be wholly and entirely Turkish. The Turkish 
language is universal, and to such an extent is this carried out 
that even museum catalogues, which are seldom used by any 
Turkish-speaking people, are printed in this Oriental tongue, and 
are therefore useless to the people for whom they are intended. 
The historic buildings of Constantinople can only be visited in 
the company of a Turkish guide, whose knowledge is purely 
imaginary and who can speak little else than his native language. 
Foreigners are not wanted in any capacity whatsoever, and the 
Turks will not tolerate foreign interference. ‘ Turkey for the 
Turks ’ is the sentiment animating the very soul of the nation, 
and so imbued is the Government with this idea that it is doing 
everything in its power either to expel all non-Turkish elements 
of the population or to make intolerable the lives of all those who 
remain in the country. The Greeks have already been turned 
out, all foreign chambers of commerce have been shut down, 
foreign ships are not allowed to carry passengers or freight 
between Turkish ports, and foreign shipping agents are not even 
allowed to board their own vessels. All coastal shipping has to be 
done by means of Turkish ships,! and every foreign business house 


1 The Turkish authorities are encountering difficulties in their endeavour 
to maintain an adequate coastal service, as the Turkish seaboard is extensive, 
stretching from Trebizond on the Black Sea to Constantinople and then 
south-east past Smyrna to Adalia and Mersina, a total distance of nearly 2000 
NN2 
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is compelled to employ a certain percentage of Moslem employees, 
whether they are capable of doing the work or not. In most 
cases they are quite incapable. In the spring of this year the 
Ionian Bank, a British institution, was called upon by the Turkish 
authorities to increase the number of Moslem employees to 50 per 
cent. The bank replied to the effect that any further increase in 
the Moslem staff would mean employing useless individuals in 
excess of requirements, but, as the Turkish authorities were 
determined on the execution of this law to the letter, the bank 
found itself in the position either of having to withdraw from 
Turkey altogether or of saddling itself with the expense of paying 
an unnecessary and useless staff. It was not until Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, the British Ambassador at Constantinople, had taken 
the matter up with the Angora Government that a satisfactory 
arrangement was ultimately reached. All accounts have to be 
kept in Turkish as well as in the language of the foreign firm, thus 
greatly increasing clerical work, and countless other difficulties 
are placed in the way of foreign business houses. Foreign com- 
merce is being made almost impossible, and Turkey cannot 
herself supply what she is deliberately driving from the country. 
Turkey is in fact committing commercial suicide in order to 
pander to an ideal, which is entirely unpractical under present 
conditions in the country. 

For centuries Constantinople has largely depended on 
foreigners for her prosperity, and without them she cannot live 
commercially ; yet the Turk of to-day, who is little changed from 
the Turk of old, is carried away with the idea of a ‘ Utopia’ in 
which there will be no one but Turks, no industries other than 
Turkish, and no money made by anyone other than themselves. 
Should this policy continue to prevail, the result is a foregone 
conclusion—an impoverished Constantinople and an almost 
destitute Turkey. 

But the Angora Government must not imagine that Europe 
will sit still and watch this great centre of shipping and com- 
merce, this strategical and political cross-road between the East 


miles. On account of an inadequate railway system a great deal of internal 
commerce is carried on bysea. Before July 1, the date on which the new shipping 
regulations came into force, about 50 per cent. of the coastal trade was in the 
hands of foreigners; Turkish tonnage did not exceed 50,000 tons in all, and 
many of the vessels were old and in need of repair. The consequence is that 
now the Seiri Sefani, the principal Turkish shipping company, which is State- 
owned, does not possess sufficient ships to ensure an adequate service. This is 
specially the case in the Constantinople-Mersina service, where large stocks of 
merchandise accumulate on the quays awaiting shipment. Although the 
authorities are alive to the situation and Sadullah Bey, director of the Seiri 
Sefani, has publicly declared that it will be necessary to buy additional tonnage 
successfully to cope with the passenger and goods traffic, it is difficult to see how 
the money is to be forthcoming. 
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and the West, between the North and the South, crumble away 
before her very eyes. . There are many Powers whose lifelong 
ambition has been to gain possession of the passage between 
the Mediterranean and the Black Sea and all that it contains. 
Constantinople will never be allowed to die a natural death, 
and this is one of the reasons why I say that Turkey seems 
to be the point d’apput of the whole situation in question. I 
might almost go the length of saying that Turkey has the 
moulding of this situation in her own hands. By continuing 
her policy of expelling foreign commerce she is heading straight 
for a situation in which she may ultimately be overwhelmed by 
those very influences which she is now making every effort to 
shake off. 

With regard to ‘ Westernisation,’ the steps taken by the 
Government towards bringing the country into line with Euro- 
pean civilisation are many and varied, the most drastic and far- 
reaching being the abolition of the ‘ fez’ and the adoption of the 
European headdress. Small and insignificant as this change may 
seem to the European mind, it has had a powerful influence on 
the mental attitude of the Turk, who from the moment he took 
off his ‘ fez ’ and put on a felt hat considered himself as ‘ Western ’ 
as a Londoner or a Parisian. To his truly Oriental mind it was 
like the effect of a magic wand wielded by some supernatural 
being capable of dispensing the qualities of power and success. 
It was purely a question of national prejudice, and had no con- 
nexion with religion whatsoever. Another move in the same 
direction has been the issue of postage stamps inscribed in Latin 
characters, which is likely to lead to the general use of these 
characters when writing the Turkish language. The Swiss code 
of civil law has also been introduced to replace the old Turkish 
law, which was so intimately connected with the Moslem religion 
that any attempt to amend it would have entailed endless 
difficulties and complications. The Young Turks take great 
pride in their Western innovations, and never lose an oppor- 
tunity of drawing attention to such as are of Turkish work- 
manship ; of anything non-Turkish they are rather inclined to 
be ashamed. 

Modern Turkey is a poor country, and she scorns what has 
been her chief source of wealth for centuries in order to pursue - 
her fanatical policy of ‘ Turkey for the Turks.” The consequence 
is that we find in vogue a financial system which scarcely blends 
with orthodox views on ‘ Westernisation.’ As most Government 
officials are underpaid, the system of ‘ baksheesh’ continues as 
before, although it is perhaps not quite so blatant as it was in the 
days of the sultans. The money changes hands less ostentatiously 
than before, but it changes hands all the same. Every conceivable 
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means of raising money is fully exploited by the Government— 
by monopolies, taxes, and fines. Visitors to hotels and restaurants 
find 30 per cent. consumption tax added to their bills in addition 
to other dues exacted by the authorities ; a tax of 30 per cent. 
is imposed on every article purchased, and exorbitant fines 
are inflicted on the slightest provocation. Press telegrams are 
submitted to the most rigorous censorship, and when not approved 
the money is seldom returned. Passengers are not allowed to live 
on board the ships in harbour, in order that their money may flow 
into the tills of the Turkish hotels and the consumption tax into 
the Government exchequer. Stamps have to be affixed to all 
bills taxed, and as these often run out of stock, fines are often 
inflicted for the Government’s own negligence. Stringent regula- 
tions are in force concerning the flying of the Turkish flag, and 
any infringement is penalised by a heavy fine. Against such 
flagrant injustice as continually occurs in the execution of the 
Government’s financial policy there is no redress for the foreigner 
now that the Capitulations have been withdrawn. As the Govern- 
ment must have money and the question of foreign loans is at 
present out of the question, the country struggles along picking 
up what financial scraps it can find, with little scruple as to the 
means employed. 

Mustapha Kemal and his Government are extremely suspi- 
cious, and Constantinople is as infested with spies as it was in the 
days of Abdul Hamid. There are Government spies in every 
hotel, and little escapes their notice, while restaurants and cafés 
are haunted by eavesdroppers, who at once inform the police 
of any anti-Kemalist conversations. Before the offenders 
realise what has happened they are on their way to a Turkish 
prison. 

That conditions in Turkey such as I have described will last 
for any appreciable time seems doubtful. The Nationalist move- 
ment is still more or less in its infancy, and therefore inclined to 
be more fanatical. It is hoped that in time there will be a deve- 
lopment of a more reasonable tendency, when the leaders begin to 
see things in their true proportion and to estimate more accurately 
the capabilities of the Turkish people. Then perhaps it will be 
realised that for a beginning it is impossible for Turkey to stand 
alone without foreign influence of any kind. The day may come 
when all her ideals will be consummated and there will truly be a 
‘Turkey for the Turks,’ but the time for that is not yet. If 
Turkey wants to become ‘ Westernised’ she must submit to 
Western guidance until such time as she can stand alone. At the 
moment she is in no mood to consider such a suggestion, but 
unless she eventually comes round to this view there is good 
reason to fear that one day she will find herself deprived of her 
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territory north of the Bosporus and her hopes of ‘ Westernisation ’ 
blasted for ever. 

There is a certain analogy between the present political 
situation in Turkey and that existing across the Persian frontier. 
Both are delicate political structures, built round the great ideal 
of national independence and propped up by one strong figure- 
head. But whereas Shah Rheza Pahlavi is glad to have the 
advice and assistance of Great Britain through the British 
Minister in Teheran, Mustapha Kemal spurns the counsels of all 
alike. Persia, realising her financial difficulties, has wisely 
accepted the assistance of an American Financial Commission, 
and it seems that Turkey could not do better than seek a solution 
in a similar direction. 

Now let us turn to Turkey’s external situation. Since the 
ratification of the Mosul Treaty the feeling against Great Britain 
has very much subsided, and there is a noticeable feeling of relief 
that war has been avoided. I do not mean to infer that the Turk 
has any liking for us as a nation, but we certainly have his respect. 
It is recognised that had hostilities broken out over the Mosul 
question an opportunity would have been given to Italy and 
Greece, now in complete harmony if not in actual secret alliance, 
to realise their unfulfilled ambitions in the Near East ; but now 
that friendly relations exist between Great Britain and Turkey it 
is felt that British influence would be exerted in favour of Turkey 
in the event of unprovoked aggression. With regard to Russia, 
there seems to be a general opinion that the religion of Islam is a 
sufficiently formidable barrier to prevent Soviet sentiments from 
penetrating into the Turkish mind ; but I seriously doubt whether, 
in the event of a revolution in the country, a people who have 
thrown aside so many of the accepted Moslem dogmas would be 
impervious to the poison which would be injected into the very 
vitals of the nation. 

Most prominent in the external affairs of Turkey is the deep- 
rooted fear of Italy, based on the alleged conclusion of an under- 
standing between Italy and Greece regarding combined action 
against Turkey under certain conditions. It is unnecessary to 
enlarge on Signor Mussolini’s Fascist régime beyond the fact that 
this remarkable leader is determined to build up a ‘ Greater Italy,’ 
to train the minds of the Italian people to the idea of colonial 
expansion, and to awaken in them a consciousness of sea-power. 
In an interview at the Palazzo Chigi in Rome Signor Mussolini 
defined his colonial policy as: (1) Interior colonisation, involving 
the redistribution of the population in Italy in developing the less 
inhabited areas ; (2) colonisation of overseas possessions, such as 
Lybia, Italian Somaliland, etc. ; (3) regulated emigration to the 
richer countries ; (4) arrangements with other countries for the 
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supply of raw materials ; and (5) the question of new colonies, 
about which Signor Mussolini was most reticent. His ambition 
is to create a great Mediterranean Power and to find a solution 
for the absorption of the surplus Italian population. 

In recent years vast strides have been made on the sea. The 
Italian navy has been given a new lease of life, and the Italian flag 
is persistently shown in foreign ports The merchant service has 
made a marked advance in passenger and goods services. Vessels 
of the Lloyd Triestino and Societa Italiana di Servizi Marittimi 
compare very favourably with our own passenger liners, and are 
building up a reputation for the steamship services based on 
Trieste and Genoa. In fact, Italy has already come into the 
reckoning as an important maritime Power. Before setting sail 
for Tripoli in the spring of this year Signor Mussolini made the 
following declaration to a large Fascist gathering : 


I specially wished this ceremony to take place on board a battleship 
for the following reasons :—First, I wanted you to render homage to the 
navy, in which our best hopes for the future are placed. Secondly, that 
you should become familiar with these instruments of war. Thirdly, 
that here your consciousness should become wider, and that on returning 
home you should awaken a consciousness of our sea-power. We are a 
Mediterranean people, and our destiny, without copying anyone, has been, 
and always will be, on the sea. 


Although Signor Mussolini takes unusual trouble to emphasise 
the fact that his policy is none other than one of peace and good- 
will, his speeches are scarcely calculated to throw oil on European 
waters. Words such as I have quoted naturally set people 
wondering at whose expense all this aggrandisement of Italy was 
going to be carried out, and apprehension was felt in certain 
quarters. In Turkey this took the form of an attack of nerves, 
which developed out of a distinct feeling of uneasiness over the 
alleged understanding between Greece and Italy. The Turks were 
afraid of an Italian attempt on south-western Anatolia, a rich 
agricultural country with a small population, simultaneously with 
a Greek attack on eastern Thrace. They accordingly called up 
several classes of reservists and took defensive measures against 
such a contingency.” 

In March the Greek Foreign Minister and the Minister of 
Communications had proceeded to Rome as guests of the Italian 
Government, and it was stated that the objects of the visit were 
to exchange views on the interests of the two countries, to sign 
contracts for the supply of war materials by Italian firms and to 


? It was thought in many quarters that these Turkish precautions were taken 
to influence the negotiations over the Mosul question, but there is now no doubt 
that the motive was fear of Italy and Greece. 
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obtain from Italy a credit of 2,000,000/. for the purchase of these 
armaments. All this was admitted, but the conclusion of any 
agreement between the two Powers vis-a-vis Turkey was stoutly 
denied. In the circumstances there seemed good reasons for 
Turkey’s attitude. Italy’s hopes of territorial aggrandisement in 
Anatolia as a result of the war had not been realised, and, holding 
as she did the island of Rhodes within sight of the Turkish coast, 
she still clung to her Asiatic ambitions. Greek ambitions had led 
to disaster in Asia Minor and to loss of territory in Europe. The 
great ideal of re-establishing Constantinople as the capital of 
another Greek empire had been shattered. What seemed more 
natural than that these two disappointed Powers should look for 
a suitable opportunity for a combined effort to realise their hopes 
—lItaly in Anatolia and Greece in Thrace? It was not until the 
Greek Foreign Minister had stated that there was no pact what- 
ever between his Government and Italy hostile to Turkey, and 
until the Italian Ambassador at Constantinople had proceeded to 
Angora and officially denied the existence of such an agreement, 
that uneasiness began to subside in Turkey. At the same time 
there is little doubt in my mind that, had the Mosul dispute led 
to hostilities between Great Britain and Turkey, Italy and Greece 
would have made use of the opportunity to realise their ambitions 
when all the chances of success were on their side. In studying 
situations such as this one has to bear in mind the characteristics 
and mentalities of races. The Italians and Greeks can play a 
winning game, but they will not risk a losing one. Signor Musso- 
lini cannot afford to involve Italy in an unsuccessful war, while 
any successful enterprise goes to increase his prestige and power. 
Greece is not in a position to stand another defeat, but a victorious 
campaign might go far to re-establishing her as a nation. There- 
fore I venture to predict that, should an opportunity occur for 
Italy and Greece to make use of Turkey’s embarrassment to 
advance their respective aims without risk of defeat, they will 
do so, and for this reason I cannot help feeling that the future of 
Turkey depends on her own policy. 

The danger I see for Turkey is her commercial decay owing 
to her persistence in pursuing her policy of ‘ Turkey for the 
Turks ’ long before the country and people are sufficiently deve- 
loped in Western methods. Then will be the time for those 
Powers with eyes on Constantinople to make a bid for the Bos- 
porus. Although Turkey might be ruined commercially, her 
fighting spirit would still remain, and, unless I am greatly mis- 
taken, she would fight to the last for the city which has been the 
pride of Islam and the home of the Sultan Caliphate. Then, I 
say, would be the opportunity for Italy and Greece to take 
advantage of Turkey being involved in war to step into the 
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breach and to realise their ambitions in Anatolia and Thrace 
respectively. 

In order to protect herself from this danger, the only solution 
for Turkey seems to lie in a gradual modification of her policy by 
allowing herself to be guided by European elements which are 
amicably inclined towards her. Such a change cannot be expected 
at the moment, but events may mould the Turkish mind to this 
view. Now that relations between Great Britain and Turkey are 
on a satisfactory footing there seems no reason why a definite 
rapprochement should not be reached between the two countries, 
to the general interest of both. On the Turkish side, such an 
understanding would make Turkey’s position doubly secure by 
helping to sustain the commercial prosperity of the country and 
by acting as a safeguard against external aggression. On the 
British side, it would help our foreign policy with regard to Russia 
and Persia ; it would ease the position of the Iraq Mandate ; it 
would strengthen our imperial communications with India ; and 
it would ease the situation in Egypt by attracting to our side 
the Turkish elements of the Egyptian population, which are in 
many ways the most potential for the execution of our Egyptian 
policy. 

But these are not the only reasons why I advocate a rapproche- 
ment with Turkey. Constantinople may be regarded as a sort of 
European barometer in which are reflected the political atmo- 
spheres of the different European Powers, and, unless my deduc- 
tions are wide of the mark, the Germans are making a serious 
effort to maintain their influence over the Turks. The shade of 
von Bieberstein is flitting about the streets and byways of Stam- 
boul, and in more senses than one the German eagles are greedily 
looking down from the heights of Péra on to the blue waters of 
the Golden Horn. Whereas formerly German ambitions with 
regard to Turkey were of a military nature, now they are purely 
commercial, and the German is there on the spot ready to render 
commercial assistance if and whenever it is asked. I therefore 
feel that, unless Great Britain can make good use of the Mosul 
Treaty and in the near future lay the foundations of a rapproche- 
ment with the Angora Government, she will be forestalled by those 
who wish to forge a chain of influence between the German 
Embassy on the Bosporus and the Auslandergesellschaft in 
Berlin. 

Although a British loan to Turkey is at the moment out of the 
question, there seems no reason why the anticipation of such a 
possibility should not form the basis of an understanding. With 
Turkey as she is, any move towards establishing a British influence 
would have to be made with the greatest tact and caution and full 
sympathy given to Turkish aspirations, The fear of Italy and 
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Greece may prove to be the determining factor, and here Great 
Britain is in a position to play an important part. She can serve 
the interests of peace by stabilising politically and commercially a 
situation created by three Powers whose ambitions are inclined to 
overwhelm their judgment 

E. W. Potson NEWMAN. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF RELATIVITY AND THE 
DAYTON MILLER EXPERIMENTS 


THE history of the human race is an uninspiring and even a 
depressing record. In essentials there is little difference between 
man and the animals he regards as inferior. The possession of 
the faculty of rational discourse has indeed superposed a cultural 
evolution on man’s natural evolution, yet the animal man, as we 
find him at his first appearance, has practically the same characters 
which have persisted throughout his history and remain unaltered 
in his present condition. Undoubtedly the cultural world of man 
has changed, and is changing continually, but for the most part its 
changes are superficial and of the nature of passing fashions. 
There have occurred, however, a few, a very few, periods in the 
history of the human race when man seems to have been able to 
achieve, by means of an intellectual emancipation, a new outlook 
and a greater efficiency, if not a progress towards the attainment 
ofa higher destiny. In the history of Western civilisation and the 
development of the particular culture which distinguishes the 
Occident, there are two such periods definitely marked as advances 
and appearing in retrospect as periods of liberation and spiritual 
progress. Each is characterised, moreover, by a certain self- 
consciousness in the actors who achieved the advance. The first 
of these periods saw the birth of philosophy in ancient Greece, and 
the second, the period we name the Renaissance, saw the birth of 
philosophy in modern Europe. Are we in this present generation 
living through another such period ? There is much in the present 
state of physical science to justify such a view, and to many it 
seems that the revolution of fundamental ideas, which marks the 
present day, is wider and deeper than any previous change, and 
certainly constitutes an intellectual advance and the attainment 
of a degree of spiritual freedom greater than we can find in any 
historical parallel. On the other hand, there are many who view 
the principles of the scientific revolution we are passing through 
in the present day with extreme distrust, and think of it as a 
passing phase, or perhaps as an effect of sudden intoxication. 
They despair, indeed, of a simple return to the old principles, but 
at least they hope for something which will appear to them saner. 
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The question, therefore, which I wish to examine in this 
article is whether the principle of relativity and the new con- 
ceptions of the universe which follow from it are likely to prove 
a new advance to a higher level in the cultural evolution of the 
human mind, or whether they are no more than a passing fashion 
at the mercy of any scientific investigation which may succeed 
in throwing doubt on the original experiments on which they are 
based. In particular, very great interest centres upon the 
remarkable experimental observations now being made by Dr. 
Dayton Miller at the Mount Wilson Observatory—are they 
likely to upset the conclusions drawn from the Michelson and 
Morley experiments which led to the formulation of the principle 
of relativity ? If they do, will it mean a return to the old New- 
tonian principle? Before I discuss this particular matter I will 
try to give some reasons of a popular nature for the success of 
the new principle, and some characteristic features of the new 
concepts. 

Although the principle of relativity was first formulated by 
Einstein only eleven years ago, and tested as interpretative of 
the phenomena of gravitation only seven years ago, yet in this 
incredibly short time it has won practically universal acceptance 
in the domain of mathematics and physics, and accomplished a 
complete revolution in the scientific concept of the nature of 
the reality of the physical universe. Yet few of us probably 
realise what an extraordinary reversal it implies in our every-day 
notions of the nature of things. We live in a scientific age, and 
invention goes forward with a constant acceleration so that the 
ordinary mind finds it difficult to keep pace with discovery. We 
are hardly able to grasp the significance of one discovery before 
another comes to make the interest in the first purely historical. 
The Copernican revolution took nearly two centuries. Its 
inevitable beginning was when the hardy navigators of the 
end of the fifteenth century, by their intrepid voyages of dis- 
covery, made it perfectly certain that the earth is a sphere. 
Not, however, till nearly a century later did an astronomer 
suggest the idea, which even to Francis Bacon seemed fantastic 
and absurd, that the earth moves. And not till a century after 
Copernicus did the new system, denounced as impious and sternly 
rebuked, win universal acceptance. 

The story of Einstein’s theory has been told so often and 
expounded so fully in popular manuals and magazine articles that 
there is no need for me now to do more than refer to it. What 
is important, however, is that no one should be content to under- 
stand it without grasping clearly its implications and the nature of 
the revolution it implies in previously accepted ideas. For more 
than two centuries, or, to be precise, since Newton’s Principia 
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was published under the auspices of the Royal Society in 1686, 
science has assumed as a postulate, confirmed by the formulation 
of a universal law of gravitation, that the physical universe is 
one absolute and self-identical material system, real in the 
objective meaning of reality, consisting of a space-time frame- 
work occupied by variously aggregated masses of material, 
obeying mechanical laws of action and interaction. The principle 
thus established has been time and again challenged by philosophy 
—witness Leibniz, Berkeley, Hegel—but never even questioned 
by science, and the philosophical objections have always been 
easily discounted and discredited as abstract and theoretical, and 
treated as negligible. In science to-day, as the result of Einstein’s 
observations and experimental tests, it is this scientific postulate 
which is discredited. It is now rejected as untrue in theory 
and useless in practice, and a completely revolutionary principle 
is adopted in its place. According to the new principle there is 
no universe in the old objective meaning. There are systems of 
reference from which observers attached to them are co-ordinating 
natural phenomena. Each such system is private and particular, 
and the physical universe is a mathematical construction, effected 
by means of ideal relations. Let me try to state the principle 
without any ambiguity. It is the principle that the universe is 
not a real thing but an ideal thing. What is real—real in the 
ultimate and fundamental meaning of reality—is not one object, 
the material space-time universe, but many subjects. The 
principle of relativity, however, is a scientific principle and 
therefore objective in its reference. It is concerned strictly and 
only with mathematics and physics; it is not concerned with 
metaphysical abstractions. How, then, does it present its new 
concept of an ideal construction in place of the old concept of a 
real object ? By considering the actual way in which observers 
of the phenomena of Nature do in fact co-ordinate the universe, 
that is, how they make their space-time measurements of astrono- 
mical movements. To ordinary observation the universe con- 
sists of the earth and the celestial bodies moving relatively to one 
another. An observer on the earth as he observes these move- 
ments does not experience movement, does not feel that he is in a 
system of translation—he observes the celestial bodies moving 
relatively to his system at rest. The principle of relativity 
formulates this as the universal rule or condition of observation. 
It declares that every observer of a natural event co-ordinates 
it, that is, determines its spatial and temporal relations to other 
events, from the individual standpoint that his own system is at 
rest. This in all simplicity is the principle of relativity, abso- 
lutely subversive of the Newtonian principle. 

Let me make clear what is meant by co-ordination, and how 
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it is effected. The advance of mathematics and the successful 
formulation of non-Euclidean geometries have made the prob- 
lem of co-ordination complicated and difficult, yet, so far as 
our present purpose requires, it can be stated quite simply. 
Co-ordinates are the lines of the geometrical construction by 
which the position of any point is determined in space or the line 
of a moving point is plotted. The co-ordinates of ordinary 
metrical geometry are named the Cartesian co-ordinates after 
Descartes, who first elaborated the method of co-ordination. 
The co-ordinates of non-metrical geometry are distinguished 
as Gaussian after the eminent German mathematician of last 
century. I will only deal with the Cartesian co-ordination. 

In ordinary experience we distinguish between visual space 
and real space. Visual space is deformed by perspective, and to 
correct this and measure real space we use a rigid measuring-rod. 
There is a like distinction between time as we experience its flow 
and time as we measure it by aclock. Measuring-rods and clocks 
are rough-and-ready instruments for practical use. When we 
replace them, as we do in geometry, for theoretical purposes, 
with points, lines and planes, defined with mathematical precision, 
we are using co-ordinates. Real space has three dimensions. 
We may select any point whatever, and from it we can draw three 
straight lines, and three only, at right angles to one another. If 
we take each of the three lines as a radius and revolve it round the 
point, that is, if we expand our lines into surfaces, we then con- 
struct in space a figure with three planes at right angles to one 
another. This construction can now be used as a frame of 
reference, and by means of it, if we treat it as fixed and. not 
moving, we can determine the position of any point in the uni- 
verse. We measure the distance of the point from our figure 
along three lines drawn from the point perpendicular to the three 
planes of our frame of reference and thereby obtain its definite 
position relatively to all other points ; assuming, of course, as it 
always was assumed, and indeed seemed natural to assume, that 
real space is unique, immobile, undeformable, and cognisable. 
There is no geometrical means of directly determining a particular 
instant in the succession or time series, but movement which has 
time as a factor may be determined geometrically in regard to its 
direction by plotting the successive positions of the moving point. 

It is in regard to this method of co-ordination that the problem 
of relativity arises. Is our pure geometrical frame of reference an 
absolute objective space-time system, or is it relative to ourselves ? 
Is it a subjective system ? The Copernican discovery had been 
that the movements of the celestial bodies are capable of a much 
simpler schematisation by‘taking’ the sun instead of the earth to 
be at rest. Galileo had got into trouble with the ecclesiastical 
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powers because he had insisted that the movement of the earth 
is not hypothetical but a positive demonstrable physical fact. 
Descartes, with admirable foresight, had argued that there are two 
meanings in which we may affirm that the earth moves or is at 
rest. A mass moving relatively to other masses may yet be at 
rest for the observer attached to it. ‘ Thus,’ he said, ‘I may be 
at rest in my cabin in the ship which is carrying me from Calais 
to Dover.’ He propounded a system of universal movement 
which in many respects anticipated the principle of relativity. 
Let us, however, take the case of an astronomer to-day, using a 
system of Cartesian co-ordinates, and mapping out the path of the 
earth in its annual revolution round the sun: can he project the 
spatial path in absolute positions and the velocity and accelera- 
tion in absolute intervals ? That is, can he describe the path and 
the velocity as it really is, taking into account and allowing for 
the fact that the earth, from which he makes his observations, 
is moving while he makes them ? Newton thought that this was 
possible, and in fact assumed that this was precisely what he him- 
self as an astronomer was engaged in doing. Einstein rejects 
the whole principle together with the conception of the universe 
based upon it, and has formulated a new principle the complete 
antithesis of it and a new conception of the nature of the universe. 
The two opposed principles will appear in contrast if we take 
illustrations and choose for illustration the two crucial phenomena, 
light and gravitation, which have been the subject of the test 
experiments. 

In the case of light, the discovery was made in the seventeenth 
century by the Danish astronomer Rémer, calculating the rising 
and setting of the moons of Jupiter, that light has a definite 
velocity of propagation. This velocity offered no conceptual 
difficulty—on the contrary, it provided a new means of calculating 
celestial distances and intervals. It was never questioned, 
however, that this velocity, like velocity in general, referred to 
the absolute system, which was conceived as pure space and pure 
time. It offered no difficulty whatever to the Newtonians, who 
simply introduced the velocity of light as a factor and treated it 
as they treat a known aberration. It was assumed, however, that 
the velocity of light, and in fact all velocity, had an absolute value 
in reference to a real space system, identical for all observers. 
The experiments of the latter half of the last century, culminating 
in the Michelson and Morley experiment, demonstrated that such 
a concept of real space is impracticable and theoretically worth- 
less. Those experiments could only be interpreted to mean that 
the velocity of light is constant for observers on the earth and 
exhibited no variation due to the earth’s movement. In other 
words, the velocity was not constant in relation to the space in 
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which the earth was moving, but constant for the terrestrial 
observer with complete indifference to the velocity of the earth’s 
own movement. This was the discovery in regard to the propaga- 
tion of light which upset Newton’s assumptions of an absolute 
space and absolute time flow. 

The crucial test in regard to gravitation, the other great con- 
ception associated with Newton, had a different significance. 
There had been no discovery of a velocity of propagation of the 
attractive force or influence known as gravitation. It was 
assumed to be instantaneous, but it would have made no differ- 
ence to the concept of its nature had there been in regard to it any 
observation which required velocity to explain it. What Newton 
gave the world was a formula for a universal law of gravitation. 
He conceived the universe as masses or aggregates of material 
scattered throughout a uniform space, changing their relative 
positions in that space in an even flowing time. The masses, left 
to themselves, moved with their initial velocities in straight 
lines and were deflected towards one another by an attractive 
force, mysterious in nature and origin, but acting uniformly 
according to what has become known as the law of the inverse 
square. The rival hypothesis which Einstein propounded, and 
proposed to test, was the hypothesis that the deviation from their 
courses of approaching masses, instead of being due to some 
occult influence exercised by masses at a distance, was due to the 
structure of space in their paths. Gravitation was thought by 
Einstein to be an effect, not of a qualitative property of matter, 
but of a geometrical property of space. The direct and crucial 
test which he proposed was to observe the position of a star during 
a total eclipse of the sun, the star being near the sun so that the 
light from it must pass through the sun’s gravitational field. He 
predicted that the apparent position of the star would show a 
shift from its calculated position, and this would mean, not an 
attraction by the sun’s mass, but a deviation of path due to the 
structure of space in the sun’s gravitational field. The path of a 
ray of light is the most direct line which it is possible to follow 
from the source to the observer. Ordinarily there would be no 
means of discovering whether the light from a star is deflected or 
not, but during an eclipse the position of a star can be observed 
and compared with what its position would be if the disturbing 
influence were absent. The observation was made in the solar 
eclipse expedition of May 1919, and when the mathematical 
equations were worked out it was discovered that the prediction 
was fully confirmed. Since then other observations and experi- 
ments have accorded with the new principle. 

It was not, however, the principle of relativity so much as the 
new concept of the nature of the universe implied by it, which, 
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like the puzzle of the Antipodes when the Copernican theory was 
put forward, proved difficult to reconcile with ordinary ways of 
thinking. It was found to rest on the concept of a four-dimen- 
sional universe, a world in which the three dimensions of space 
and the time dimension are so intimately interrelated that a 
variation in a spatial co-ordinate involves a variation in time. 
Instead of a world in which space is constant and time variable 
we are called on to conceive a world in which space also is variable, 
and in which, for different observers, a change in one observer’s 
time is the equivalent of the change in another observer’s space, a 
world in which, as between different observers, there exists neither 
co-existence nor simultaneity. This is the really revolutionary 
concept. To see how puzzling it is, let us compare it with our 
ordinary way of thinking. 

We think of space as always existing. The idea of places 
going out of existence or coming into existence seems an impos- 
sible idea. If we are travelling from Oxford to London we cannot 
think that Oxford ceases to exist when we leave it and that 
London only comes into existence when we reach it. Yet it is 
exactly in this way that we think about time. The time we were 
at Oxford when we started has gone out of existence, and the 
time when we shall arrive in London does not exist until we are 
there. All space, we think, exists at every moment, but time only 
in the present moment. So we come to regard space, with its three 
dimensions, as the real world which never varies, and time as 
quite independent of space. Time is, indeed, an essential factor 
in co-ordinating movements, but in mathematics it is always 
treated as an independent variable, three-dimensional space being 
constant. The principle of relativity now requires us to think of 
a world in which time is as constant as space and space as variable 
as time. Such a universe does not consist of objects or things ; it 
consists of events. Something is ever going on, and to create a 
world or objectify experience is to co-ordinate events. The prin- 
ciple of relativity is the principle by which we co-ordinate events 
and ideally construct what we then think of as the real world of 
objects. Every event is related to every other event by a distance 
in space and an interval in time. To determine the position and 
date of an event, its locus and its tempus, we must employ four 
co-ordinates, three for space and one for time, and we cannot 
determine its time occurrence without determining its place. To 
take the most familiar illustration: we cannot determine an 
event, say a battle, or the birth or death of a historical person, by 
saying it happened at midnight on such and such a day of such 
and such a year ; we must say midnight at Jerusalem, or London, 
or New York, as the case may be. The precise difference between 
the old concept and the new is that in the new concept space is 
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variable as well as time, because locus and tempus depend on the 
movement of the system we refer to relatively to other systems, 
and each system possesses for the observer attached to it zero 
velocity. That is, the observer’s system is always for him at 
rest. 

This paradoxical idea has been abundantly illustrated, in 
popular expositions of the principle of relativity, by reference to 
railway-wagons, ships, aeroplanes, and other modes of transport. 
It seems to me that the full significance of it is only grasped when 
we try to realise in imagination the whole universe as science now 
conceives it. The astronomers tell us that there are star systems 
in which the velocity of movement relatively to our own solar 
system is enormous. The movement of the earth on its axis 
which gives us our day, the movement of the earth in its orbit 
which gives us our year, may be ten, a hundred, a thousand or 
more times greater in other systems. Also the physicists tell us 
that the electronic movements in the atomic system are stupen- 
dous relatively to our own system. Now it is conceivable that the 
Observer of a world event might be attached to any of these 
systems. He might be inhabiting Arcturus or he might be 
inhabiting the electron of an atom of hydrogen or of uranium. 
The principle of relativity tells us that the one condition on which 
he would be able to co-ordinate the world event he was observing 
is that he must be unable to experience any movement of his own 
system, which system will for him have zero velocity. It follows 
from this, as everyone who reflects can easily discover, that the 
same world event will occur in different space-time systems, and 
there will be as many of these systems as there are observers. 
Distances and intervals, now and then, here and there, before and 
after, will be completely different for different observers. There 
will be and there can be no absolute standard indifferent to every- 
one by which the co-existence and simultaneity of any two world 
events can be unambiguously decided. 

The principle of relativity in itself presents no difficulty. It 
is simply the scientific formula for the quite familiar fact that, 
though we can know by calculation that the earth is moving 
through space at five thousand miles a minute relatively to the 
sun at rest, Nature has so constituted our mind that we cannot be 
aware of it directly in experiencing it. When, however, we try 
to make our own the concept of the kind of reality confronting us 
in the universe, consequent on this discovery, then we find it 
paradoxical in the highest degree. The task before humanity 
is to familiarise itself to it as it has had to do at least once already 
in the case of the Antipodes. 

If, in this cursory description of the new principle, I have 
succeeded in giving some idea of the full extent of the revolution 
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in scientific method and of the fundamental alteration in the 
scientific concept of the physical universe which has come in the 
wake of the scientific discovery, it will be seen at once that its 
success, and establishment as a working principle, cannot depend 
on the unassailability of a single experiment. Nevertheless, in 
the history of ideas the Michelson and Morley experiment must 
always stand out as the turning-point of the new direction of 
thought. It cannot, then, be regarded as of no importance 
whether or not the method employed by those experimenters 
can withstand the criticism brought to bear on it, and science 
cannot be indifferent to the suggestion that the negative result is 
capable of an interpretation adverse to that which has called 
forth the principle of relativity. Such a criticism of the original 
experiment is the starting-point of the interesting work of Dr. 
Dayton Miller, now engaging the attention of the scientific world. 

The Michelson and Morley experiment was designed to test 
the working theory that there is an absolute space-time system 
to which all velocities can be referred. The system was defined 
as the ether of space, and the velocity of light in particular was 
stated by physicists in terms of this system. The apparatus used 
in the experiment was contrived to detect the effect on the velocity 
of the ethereally propagated light of the known variation in the 
earth’s orbital velocity taken at intervals of six months. The 
method of the experiment was to project a ray of light simul- 
taneously in the direction of the earth’s orbital movement and 
transversely to it. The instrument was capable of recording 
a very much smaller variation than that looked for, and it was 
expected to give the effect as an observable interference well 
within the limit of control. The result was negative, and after 
various mathematical suggestions for interpreting this result the 
principle of relativity was adopted. 

Dr. Dayton Miller does not impugn the principle of relativity, 
nor in any way whatever challenge the experiment, in its concep- 
tion or in its result. What he has suggested is that there may be 
a discoverable reason for the negative result consistent with the 
truth of the hypothesis which was tested, that is, with the existence 
ofanether. His theory is that the effect expected to be observed 
in the Michelson and Morley experiment could only have been 
obtained if the experiment had been conducted under the (impos- 
sible) conditions of complete removal from terrestrial influences, 
that is, above the surface of the earth, beyond its atmosphere, in 
empty space. In support of this theory he is now making observa- 
tions on Mount Wilson with the design of showing that at that 
altitude (about 6000 ft.), as compared with sea level, there is a 
positive result, though falling short of what it presumably would 
be in empty space. Working on a vast number of observations 
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he has come to the conclusion that there is an ether, that it does 
behave as the older hypothesis predicted, and that it would 
under ideal conditions be possible to detect by interference 
phenomena the absolute movement of the earth in space amount- 
ing, according to his calculation, to 125 kilometres a second. As 
the reason for the failure of the Michelson and Morley experiment 
to detect it he puts forward the hypothesis that there is a drag 
on the ether at the surface of the earth, decreasing in intensity 
as we rise above the surface. He claims for his experiments that 
they demonstrate the reality of this drag. 

Without discussing the nature and value of these experiments, 
and without calling in question for a moment the great scientific 
importance and instructiveness of the results obtained, we may 
pass to consider the value of the hypothesis itself and how it 
would affect the principle of relativity supposing it were verified 
in an absolutely conclusive way. 

Ether is a pure fiction, in the literal meaning of the term. It 
is a hypothetical substance introduced into physics in order to 
support the conception of a propagation of influences between 
masses through intervening space. It is the necessary counter- 
part of the theory that the propagation of light is by waves ; for 
if we conceive light as a wave movement there must be a medium 
in which the waves are supported, and that medium cannot be 
pure emptiness. Ether does not differ from pure space, as 
Newton conceived space, save in the fact that instead of empti- 
ness it treats space as a medium of transmission. Ether, there- 
fore, is not something which we can observe or touch or handle. 
Like pure space, it is by definition indifferent to and unaffected by 
moving masses, for unless it is thought of as immobile it is useless 
as a system of reference. Ether is in fact the mathematical fiction 
of an actual immobility, an actual zero velocity by reference to 
which the velocities of all kinds, velocities of translation and 
velocities of propagation, are calculated. It was the basis of the 
concept of infinite velocity. There are, it is true, any number of 
theories about the ether and its relation to matter. Eminent 
physicists have speculated that matter may be a knot in it or 
perhaps a hole in it. But whenever ether is treated in this way, 
the mathematical simplicity of the concept is departed from and 
ether is conceived on exactly the same lines as matter, behaving 
in every respect as matter behaves, with the only difference that 
it is completely elusive to sense perception, due to its extreme 
subtility as compared with matter. So far as the principle of 
relativity is concerned we have only to deal with the ether as a 
mathematical invention. It was introduced hypothetically into 
mathematical equations. Under the old concept of absolute 
space and time it was necessary; under the new concept of 
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variability it is entirely eliminated. For if space is variable, then 
@ fortiort ether is useless. 

Now let us suppose that Dr. Dayton Miller has really dis- 
covered an aberration in the velocity of light at a high altitude, 
due to the earth’s movement in space, an aberration which is com- 
pletely compensated somehow at sea level. It will certainly seem 
that he has good ground in this discovery for the hypothesis of an 
ether comparatively free when removed from matter, but some- 
how concealed when in close proximity to matter. What advan- 
tage can physics derive from such a conception in support of the 
theory of an absolute frame of reference ? We can answer without 
hesitation : none whatever. The ether would be in the same case 
as the mongoose which a man was taking to catch the snakes 
seen by his delirious friend. Asked what was the use of a mon- 
goose if the snakes were not real snakes, he replied that neither 
was the mongoose a real mongoose. So an ether which can be 
caught up and dragged by a moving mass is not a real ether. 

Let us now compare the new experiments with the original 
Michelson and Morley experiment. The latter contained no 
assumption that the ether would behave uniformly everywhere. 
It was quite unnecessary for the experimenters to assume that 
there would be no aberration due to the earth’s atmosphere or to 
the condition of the apparatus. All that was assumed was that 
whatever might be affecting the ether would apply. equally in all 
directions and therefore be negligible. If it affected the projec- 
tion of the light to the mirror, equally it would affect its reflection 
from the mirror ; if it was operative in the direction of the earth’s 
movement, equally it would be operative transversely to that 
direction. As a matter of fact, the twenty years which followed 
the experiment were simply filled with speculations as to possible 
interpretations, and it was not till 1905 that Einstein changed 
the whole position by abandoning the Newtonian assumption. 
Almost directly after the experiment a plausible hypothesis was 
put forward by Fitzgerald, of Dublin, and shortly‘afterwards with 
an important refinement by Lorentz, of Leyden. This is known 
as the Lorentz contraction. It was the theory that masses in 
movement of translation undergo a contraction in the direction of 
the movement, thus compensating any effect which the velocity of 
their movement of translation would produce on the velocities of 
transmission in the ether. The Dayton Miller hypothesis, for 
which positive experimental confirmation is claimed, is that the 
compensation is not in a contraction of matter, but in a move- 
ment, or at least a deformation, of the ether. He thinks it is not 
the mass which is contracted, but the ether through which the 
mass moves which is dragged. This drag he thinks exactly com- 
pensates only at the earth’s surface, and its effect decreases with 
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distance. It is clear, therefore, that the result of the original 
experiment is not impugned at all. The only hypothesis it would 
conflict with is the Lorentz contraction. So far as the test 
required experimental evidence of an ether which could be referred 
to as an absolute system whereon to base the calculation of an 
absolute velocity, it is clear that the Dayton Miller result is as 
null as the Michelson and Morley result had been. Should the 
Dayton Miller hypothesis be triumphantly established, it would 
not justify the Newtonian assumption, or enable us to set up the 
ether as an absolute frame of reference. Indeed, had his hypo- 
thesis been the original one put to the crucial test, the result would 
have called just as insistently for the formulation of the new 
principle. 

The speculations of physicists as to the part which ether may 
play in the world scheme, if there be an ether, are not without 
scientific importance, but undoubtedly they must be held respon- 
sible for considerable ambiguity in expression. The ether hypo- 
thesis, in fact, leads up to a curious metaphysical dilemma. If 
the ether is conceived as pure inertia, that is, without outward 
activity of any kind (and this is what the mathematical postulate 
requires, for it is to serve the logical necessity of fixing a zero of 
activity), then as it can have no activity it cannot be a physical 
reality. For how can we show that there exists something which 
by hypothesis does nothing ? If, on the other hand, the ether is 
conceived as a physically real substance, with its own activity, 
immaterial and yet a condition of material activity, then the same 
argument which required the postulation of ether will apply to 
ether itself, and we must postulate for the ether a super-ether as 
the condition of its activity. Either, therefore, the ether is by 
definition non-physical, or the concept of it involves the infinite 
regress. Whoever will take the trouble to realise this dilemma will 
be rewarded by discovering in it the true metaphysical necessity 
for the formulation of the principle of relativity. 

In conclusion, the purpose of this article is not to discredit 
Dr. Dayton Miller’s hypothesis, or to criticise his methods, or to 
give a description of his experiments, or to offer an opinion on 
their value. That they are of the highest scientific importance is 
beyond question. What I have tried to emphasise is that the new 
principle of relativity, although historically it is consequent on 
the result of definite crucial test experiments, experiments which 
have been and still are open to various interpretations, is really 
independent of experiment altogether and based on purely meta- 
physical considerations. It is sometimes thought to depend on 
the narrow question whether it is possible or impossible to prove 
experimentally the existence or non-existence of a physical sub- 
stance, serving as a medium for the action and interaction of 
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material masses. It is really indifferent to this question, although 
had this question not been asked we might still have been waiting 
for the new principle. Now that the principle of relativity has 
been definitely formulated, it is seen, despite its paradoxical 
appearance when confronted with our natural bias towards 
materialism, to be no more than the modest, however philoso- 
phically necessary, advice to the human scientific inquirer to take 
facts as they really are instead of insisting that they must be what 
he feels they ought to be. If, then, the argument I have advanced 
is well founded, the principle of relativity and the revolution in 
the scientific concept of reality which it implies mark a real and 
definite emancipation of the human mind. It is no passing 
fashion. How men hereafter will regard it, and how different 
from ours will be their concepts and their methods, we cannot 
possibly know. We do know this for ourselves, that, notwith- 
standing the grandeur and impressiveness of the Newtonian con- 
ception, our generation has discovered its limitations and has 
surpassed it. 


H. WILpDoN CARR. 





THE DECLINE OF THE WEST 


OSWALD SPENGLER AND AN ENGLISH COMMENTARY 


THE average man concerns himself little with history, and less 
with philosophy ; a confirmed worshipper of ‘ the practical,’ he 
is prone to regard the historian and the philosopher as generally 
superfluous and altogether out of the world of affairs. He is 
indifferent to the questions with which these two studies concern 
themselves, and excuses his indifference with the objection that 
neither study concerns itself with him or the problems of con- 
temporary life—an argument eminently logical, and one that 
finally a philosopher-historian has echoed. In fact, the prelimi- 
nary theme of Spengler’s famous work Der Untergang des Abend- 
landes (recently translated into English under the title of The 
Decline of the West*) is a vindication of the man in the street’s 
claim to have a place in the considerations of the philosopher ; 
and philosophy and history are united here in an attempt to solve 
the problems of the present by the lessons of the past. 

This extraordinary book, of which perhaps no more than a 
mention had reached this country till the day of its translation, 
was published in Munich in 1918, and immediately created a 
furore. Though a philosophical work of considerable difficulty 
and depth, and a theory ‘ volcanically assertive’ in which the 
prejudices of the layman as well as the established dogma of the 
learned were violently challenged, the book sold to the unpre- 
cedented number of 100,000; yet it did everything but pander 
to the popular taste. In its entirety the work is a Weligeschichte, 
but in origin as well as purpose it is an analysis of the problems of 
modern life. Fundamentally it is a guide to the present ; actually 
it is an attempt to remould our attitude to the past and thereby 
to suggest an attitude to the present and the future. Of the 
original purpose Spengler never loses sight throughout the whole 
of the work; his stupendous knowledge ranges over every 
important problem in mathematics, science and politics, as well 


1 The Decline of the West: Form and Actuality. Authorised Translation by 
C. F. Atkinson. Allen & Unwin, 2is. 
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as history and art, yet there is never a touch of the mere anti- 
quarian or the pedant. In his view the philosopher is not worthy 
of the name if he refuses to address himself to the problems of the 
world about him. 

The history with which Spengler presents us is of a kind 
utterly unfamiliar in style as well as matter. There is something 
of the poet in the brilliant, often epigrammatic, exposition of a 
thesis which no man can seriously study and come away with his 
outlook on life unaltered. From the first our radical concept of 
humanity’s existence is challenged, and Spengler leads off the 
argument with the contention that our view of the history of 
mankind as one upward climb to the ideal is a fallacy which only 
a blind faith in a traditional but erroneous reading of the world’s 
happenings has allowed us to retain. Civilisation is not a single 
but a complex phenomenon ; and in place of the single progress 
from barbarism to culture, Spengler offers us the history of 
separate civilisations, not as stages in the fictitious line of pro- 
gress, but as discrete entities subject to the stages of youth, prime 
and decay, and circumscribed by a fixed limit of time approxi- 
mately the same in each case. The inference becomes clear 
immediately ; the twentieth century is not the apex of the 
world’s progress, in spite of its wireless telegraphy and television, 
but merely a stage in the course of the Western civilisation, to be 
paralleled by corresponding stages in any of the cultures that have 
preceded us. Free we cannot be: indeed, as far as the things of 
importance are concerned, man is entirely in the hands of the 
Zeitgeist ; and the twentieth century, like any of the recorded 
sixty that have preceded it, is as much a predestined stage in the 
development of a culture as the autumnal falling of the leaves is 
an inevitable phase in the life of the tree. To this conviction 
Spengler was led by certain ‘ grand traits’ appearing in the 
world’s history and forcing upon him the conclusion that behind 
the mass of seemingly unrelated particulars there lies a certain 
‘ law of civilisation ’ which has traced a pattern through history, 
recurring again and again in an identical form. To Spengler the 
civilisation is essentially an organic form, and the terms of growth 
and decline are consequently as valid for it as for the human 
being ; and, like the human being, the civilisation has a soul—a 
dominating idea which determines, independently of all external 
influence, not only the form which its art and religion shall take, 
but equally the nature of its political development. Spengler 
works out in detail the nature of this recurring pattern, this 
‘life’ of the civilisation, during which it expresses itself to its 
fullest potentiality through every medium of action and thought. 
When that life-course is run not a single action of importance, 
not a single pregnant notion, is produced, and the peoples which 
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partook in that civilisation become as culturally dead as the 
Chinese or the fellaheen Arabs are to-day. 

With this scheme before him, Spengler traces in eight complete 
cases the development of a civilisation through the predestined 
phases, each colouring its path with a fresh idea—a new Lebens- 
fithlung. The ninth case is that of our own Western culture, 
which, according to Spengler’s law, has reached the incipient stage 
of its decline, and he contends that the future may reasonably 
be expected to repeat the features that the declining stages of past 
cultures have invariably exhibited. Thus our own culture rose 
from the chaos of an unsettled Europe about 800 a.D., as the 
classical culture had its birth under Agamemnon amid the flux of 
immigration on the shores of the A2gean about B.c. 1200. Both 
cultures proceeded along exactly parallel lines of development to 
their prime, but each was dominated by so completely different 
a central idea—fundamental symbol, Spengler names it—that it 
is imperative to grasp something of the manifestations of those 
contrasting spirits in art and thought before we can follow their 
development in politics and thus throw light on the problems 
that confront our own position to-day. 

We are accustomed to consider our own culture as a continua- 
tion of the classical ; Spengler tells us that a double gulf of time 
and spirit divides the two. The Greco-Roman culture sprang 
into existence, faced its own problems in its own way, and died, 
powerless to exert anything but a superficial influence on the 
cultures that followed—even on ours, which has always made a 
passionate cult of the Classics. It lived instinctively for the 
present with little thought of past or future, clinging to all that 
was concrete, corporeally present, limited ; in direct contrast the 
Western culture, always conscious of its history, sought the 
infinite and the illimitable, straining to burst the bonds of its 
environment. It is because of this that our typical art is that of 
music, with its power of extension into endless space ; while the 
classical culture chose sculpture, with its sensuous fixed appeal. 
Because of this the mathematics of Western Europe are the 
Leibnizian mathematics of infinite space, those of Greece the 
Euclidean mathematics of separate bodies. God for us—as the 
gods even of the Niebelungen—is infinite ; the Greek thought of 
his Olympians as little more than extensions of himself. True to 
the type, the temple in which he worshipped stood squarely 
facing the world, not soaring into the infinite as the spires and 
flying buttresses of our Gothic cathedrals. The politics of Greece, 
and even of imperial Rome, were essentially the narrow city- 
State politics, of a totally different category from the cabinet 
diplomacy of Louis Quatorze or Frederick the Great. Every 
activity, every thought of the two cultures, is a symbol of their 
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fundamental ideas; so, too, to-day, because our culture has 
reached the stage when it is ‘metaphysically exhausted,’ we 
represent our urge to the infinite in the space-conquering achieve- 
ments of our scientific invention. Modern physics, the atomic 
theory, conveys, in the scientific form imposed by the age in 
which we live, the same fundamental message as the religious 
doctrine of the Middle Ages, the contrapuntal music of Bach or 
the architecture of the great cathedrals. It is not a question of 
progress made since the geometry of Euclid or the science of 
Democritus ; it is a question of looking at the world from a 
different angle, from the only possible angle for the thought of 
our culture. In the same manner Spengler shows us the angle 
from which the Arabian culture, that grew up under the shadow 
of the dying classical, often using its forms as vessels for its own 
spirit, looked at the world, and the specific idea that made 
its mathematics that of algebra, its science that of chemistry, 
and its art that of the domed mosque and the arabesque. In 
each of the great cultural cycles Spengler traces the varied 
expression of the fundamental idea through the set phases of 
existence, showing how every art develops with its culture from 
formlessness to the height of form, as exemplified by Bach or 
Polyclitus, then relaxes once more into formlessness or sterility, 
when there is nothing but sheer extravagance or dull resetting 
of the old motives. 

Turning again to politics (and it is here that Spengler treats 
more intimately of our own problems), we find the same identity 
of adolescence, maturity and decay. Our own position, paralleled 
in every culture, is analogous to that of the Greco-Roman world 
in the last quarter of the second century B.c., and up to this 
stage we have followed the path which the classical culture trod. 
Both cultures left the rude empires that saw their birth—in the 
one case that of Charlemagne, in the other Agamemnon—for a 
period of feudalism (and we are reminded that feudalism is no 
peculiarity of the West), in which the power of the king was 
weakened—with us temporarily, with the classical culture for 
ever. His place is taken by an aristocracy—in England, that of 
the barons ; in Athens, that of the great families who held the 
offices. Oligarchy supersedes it ; and with the growing importance 
of the third estate a series of rulers arise who represent their 
interests—a véle fulfilled in the Greco-Roman world by the 
tyrants, and in the West by men of the mould of Richelieu, Crom- 
well, and Wallenstein. The next century sees a climax in the 
political development, a point at which the perfection of ordered 
form is reached in the State, as in the administration of the 
democracy in fifth-century Athens, and in the absolutism of 
Louis Quatorze in our own culture. This perfection lasts but a 
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brief fifty years and a gradual slackening sets in. Disorder, as in 
fourth-century Greece and in the period that culminated in the 
French Revolution, prepares the way for an Alexander and a 
Napoleon. The Victorian age dawned for us as the age of Hel- 
lenism for the classical culture : in it, Europe threw off the tradi- 
tional form of-monarchy, as Greece renounced the true form of 
the city-State. Both ages were periods of great activity in litera- 
ture and scientific thought. The names of Stephenson, Darwin 
and Einstein are paralleled by those of Hero, Euclid and Ptolemy, 
while the literature of Alexandria exhibits the same features of 
romanticism as the Victorian poets from Shelley to William 
Morris. In the sphere of ethics the humanitarian idealism of men 
like Lord Shaftesbury and J. S. Mill answers in every respect to 
the philosophical systems of the Stoics and Cynics. 

Politically these ages saw the full entry of the fourth class— 
the proletariat—into the affairs of the State; logically their 
emancipation should mean their political predominance. In 
Rome that emancipation had no such result: the Socialistic 
element never triumphed, for, unable to steer its own course, the 
mob fell under the sway of any dominant figure who had the skill, 
money, or power to control it—under a Sulla, a Marius, a Pompey. 
These figures became the centre of the State’s whole activity, 
despite the constitutional forms that still existed ; yet they were 
the precursors of a greater personality—Cesar. Is it towards 
Czsarism that our course, too, is tending? Spengler’s answer is 
Yes ; and certainly there is much in the situation of contemporary 
Europe that seems to confirm that answer. With us, as in Rome, 
Socialism has failed in the management of State affairs. Is it, 
after all, fantastic to see in the failure of democracy to maintain 
itself in Southern Europe a parallel to the same failure in Rome ? 
And in the appearance of Mussolini, Pangalos and De Rivera— 
perhaps in the war-time supremacy of our own Lloyd George—is 
there not more than a chance resemblance to the precursors of 
Ceesar ? 

Thus, through Spengler’s interpretation, the future seems not 
hard to read. After Cesar, an Augustus and an empire. The 
affairs of the world are becoming more and more the concern of a 
few men in each country, and it seems inevitable that the salva- 
tion of Western Europe shall depend on the establishment of 
some kind of central control over the disintegrating forces. In 
Spengler’s view the old ideals of constitutional government, 
absolute liberty, in the end even of nationalism, will have to give 
way, even as the ideals of the republic gave way before Augustus 
and the empire, simply because the old fetishes did not result in 
liberty and order, in any real sense. The rule of one man proved 
better than a meaningless independence, and so it will be again in 
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Europe. Spengler holds that the last act of our culture will be 
the uniting of the whole cultural area in a single empire—a step 
foreshadowed even thus early in the type of imperialism repre- 
sented by Cecil Rhodes. Like the Roman, the Pan-European 
(and American) empire will inaugurate an era of social order and 
- fmancial prosperity, a period of material, and only material 
greatness. 

Such, then, is the future for which Spengler bids us prepare, 
and not only to prepare, but to adapt ourselves, in the knowledge 
that no other future is possible for us. Of great art there can no 
longer be any question for the Western culture ; nothing in that 
region of any value can be accomplished, nothing that is not 
sheerly formless and extravagant. From these barren hopes, as 
from the hopes of our old political idealism, it is our duty to turn 
our thoughts and employ our best minds in the spheres that are 
becoming ever more important in the modern world, training 
them in the capacity for organisation, for clear thinking in the 
face of the facts, economic, political and scientific, of the life of 
to-day. In effect Spengler indicates ‘ what is possible, because 
necessary, for us, and what is excluded from the potentialities of 
our time,’ in the hope of stemming the waste of intellect and 
power in regions that can ultimately only prove fruitless. The 
words with which he brings his work to a close form an epitome 
of his advice— Ducunt fata volentem, nolentem trahunt.’ 

Philosophy is less the métier of the Englishman than of the 
German, and, though Spengler’s work could never have gone 
unnoticed, it might, in England, have gone uncomprehended. 
Indeed, the criticism of many of the reviews shows that it has to 
some extent done so. It is, then, with a feeling akin to relief that 
we notice the appearance of a book by English authors * dealing 
with the Spenglerian philosophy 4nd referring its political implica- 
tions to the present and future of our own country in particular. 
Though the style lacks Spengler’s verve and brilliance, this book 
has the advantage of being clear and short where Spengler’s 
volumes are obscure and enormously long. In this work not all 
Spengler’s interpretations are accepted, the authors warning us 
that to argue from the ‘ has been ’ to the ‘ must be’ is at the best 
only a case of probability, never of certainty ; in other instances 
the scope of the original thesis has been considerably extended. 
In the chapters headed ‘The Political Scheme,’ ‘ Art,’ and 
‘ Thought,’ new, and on the whole clearer, illustrations have been 
substituted for the somewhat unordered wealth of example with 
which Spengler elucidates his theory; while three short tables 
have been inserted to illustrate the identity of development of 

2 Civilisation or Civilisations : An Essay on the Spenglerian Philosophy of 
History. By E. H. Goddard and P. A. Gibbons. Constable, 7s. 6d. 
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the nine cultural cycles. The phenomenon that Spengler terms 
‘ pseudo-morphosis,’ or the imposition of the forms of one culture 
on the spirit of another, is discussed here, not only in reference to 
the Arabian and Western employment of classical forms, but also 
to the nascent culture of Russia, which, though it uses the out- 
ward forms of Western science and political organisation, is in 
spirit, as in the stage of its cultural development, of a totally 
different order. A valuable feature of the book is the brief sketch 
of Rome’s history as the scene of three different cultures : 
Classical, Arabian (for St. Augustine and Plotinus were essentially 
‘Arabian’ in feeling though they used the language of the 
Classics), and finally of the Western. India and China receive a 
fuller and certainly clearer treatment ; and the chapter on the 
nineteenth century will be something of a revelation to those who 
pride themselves on the uniqueness of our scientific development, 
ignorant of the almost equally brilliant achievements of Alhazan 
and Averroes in the Arabian culture, and of Hipparchus and 
Eratosthenes in the classical. The future is treated at length, 
and there is a striking parallel drawn between the esoteric religious 
cults of the early Roman Empire and the spiritualism of our own 
day. Whetber it will be America or a European country that will 
play the final part of Rome to the Western culture is left an open 
question, after a statement of the probabilities. It is, however, 
in the concluding chapter that the most definite as well as the 
most suggestive departure from the scope of the original thesis is 
made. That there is any probability of altering the ‘ natural ’ 
course of our culture by working on our environment or through 
eugenics and other biological means the authors consider scarcely 
probable, and hold equally doubtful the argument of Spengler’s 
clerical critics who contend that our acceptance of Christianity 
has meant a possibility of salvation to our culture alone of all 
others. The compromise the authors suggest between our own 
hopes and Spengler’s doctrine is to ‘ regard each culture as pro- 
viding something which contributes to the spiritual advance of 
the world’; through our knowledge of our fate we can the better 
preserve for humanity the contribution of our own culture. 
Spengler asserts that the thesis set forth in The Decline of the 
West ‘is not merely one of several possible and merely logically 
justifiable philosophies, but the philosophy of our time’; in 
other words, that the theory, in one form or another, is bound to 
be accepted as the fundamental tenets of Darwinism were ulti- 
mately accepted despite the almost universal outcry that greeted 
their first enunciation. In any case, if there is to be criticism at all, 
it must be of a different order from that meted out to Spengler 
hitherto in England. Spengler’s challenge is too universal, too 
all-comprehending (it is made to art critic, historian and scientist, 
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as well as to the layman), to be taken up by the general reviewer. 
Nor, on the other hand, can criticism be confined to the search 
for minor inconsistencies and misstatements ; the fundamental 
issues must be faced, and with open-mindedness as well as erudi- 
tion. In Germany the publication of Spengler’s theory drew 
forth the criticism of specialists in every branch of learning: the 
compilation of that criticism resulted in a volume a third the size 
of the present work ; most important of all, one of the greatest 
figures in the world of modern learning, Eduard Meyer, expressed 
his recognition of the fertility and essential truth of Spengler’s 
basic principle. Criticism of a similar nature can be the only true 
criticism here as in Germany: it is only when specialists of the 
order of Rutherford in science, or P. N. Ure and Gilbert Murray 
in classical history and literature, bring their resources to bear on 
that part of Spengler’s theory which concerns their own province 
and find it false or true that we can dismiss it as a fallacy or 
accept it as a dogma. 
H. L. A. Hart. 





THE NORTHERN CIRCUIT, 1872-1882 


THE following pages contain a sketch of the Northern Circuit in 
the period 1872-1882. It may be asked, Why is this particular 
time taken? The answer is, for two reasons: first, because I 
then knew the circuit well; and secondly, because it was an 
exceptional and interesting time in its history. At the beginning 
of the period the circuit still retained most of the features of the 
ancient circuit system. Two judges of assize commenced their 
deliberate itinerary at Durham, and, after visiting Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, passed over to the west—to Carlisle, Appleby and Lan- 
caster—and ended their perambulation in the murkiness of Man- 
chester and amid the shipping of Liverpool. For it was not until 
1884 that, by the Circuit Order of that year, it was arranged that 
one judge only should visit the three smaller towns in the North, 
thus concluding a practice which began in the thirteenth century. 
‘ In 1272,’ writes Professor Holdsworth, ‘ the first year of Edward 
I.’s reign, a new ordinance originated the regular circuits of these 
justices. The country was divided into groups of counties, and to 
each group two justices were assigned to take the “‘ Assisae, jurata 
et certificationes”’.’* The justices here mentioned were the 
successors of the itinerant justices who from 1176 had regularly 
travelled round the country. The change of 1884 has now gone 
farther, for some assizes, such as the so-called Winter Assize, are 
held only at Manchester and Liverpool. 

York, which in the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth 
century was an important town on the Northern Circuit the 
first to be visited, and where, by the way, in 1788 Boswell began 
his ineffectual effort to practise as an English barrister and 
enjoyed the excellent wine of the Archbishop at a friendly dinner, 
had ceased by 1872 to be part of this circuit. Newcastle and 
Durham still belonged to it, and were not until 1876 detached 


An ancient custom prevailed of the presentation to the judges by the Mayor 
and Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne of what was termed ‘ dagger money’ 
before they left for the west. This was usually a Carolus or a Jacobus. In 1567 
it is recorded that two gold royals were given to the judges. The origin of the 
word and of the custom is obscure. The presentation is now made to the judges 
on the North-Eastern Circuit. 

2 History of Engl h Law, Vol. I1., p. 277. 
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from it to form part of the newly-created North-Eastern Circuit. 
Though it was not until August 7, 1835, that assizes were first 
held at Liverpool, and July 5, 1864, at Manchester,* Lancaster 
having hitherto been the assize town for the County Palatine of 
Lancaster, by 1872 these great commercial cities had become 
legal centres, and their influence was felt over the whole Northern 
Circuit. Many grave results have followed from the Industrial 
Revolution of the Eighteenth Century, and one obvious conse- 
quence of it is visible in this change, since, by causing the growth 
of these two towns, it necessarily effected a remarkable alteration 
in a phase of the legal system in one part of the North of England. 
Similar results, but not of so marked a character, have occurred 
on other circuits, as on the Oxford, where Birmingham has become 
a legal centre, and on the North-Eastern, where Leeds has now a 
prominent legal place. This modification of an ancient system, 
satisfying local needs and local pride, appears, in its present form, 
likely to be permanent. 

In 1872 a throng of barristers still accompanied the judges 
from the beginning to the end of the circuit. But there was 
already a noticeable break in old customs, for both in Manchester 
and Liverpool a number of barristers had their homes and carried 
on their practice ; consequently, in both of these towns there was 
already an efficient local junior Bar, though it had not yet 
eliminated the purely circuit Bar. 

The result of these several changes is that to-day the Northern 
Circuit is rather an aggregation of periodical local sittings than a 
circuit. The work of the Outer Bar is, at Manchester and Liver- 
pool, entirely in the hands of local barristers, while the leaders 
throughout the year are chiefly occupied with local work ; whereas 
in 1872 the leaders of the Northern Circuit were almost as well 
known in London as in Lancashire. Anyone joining the circuit 
in that year thus had an opportunity of being an observer of the 
circuit as it had long existed, as well as of a gradual but quite 
perceptible movement towards a modern system under an old 
name, though probably at the time it was not appreciated by 
those who were taking part in it. 

Business, especiaily in summer, was intermingled with 
pleasure, with county hospitality and local entertainments. A 
boatrace on the River Wear at Durham between a circuit four, 
of which I was one, and a four from Durham University, is a 

* From information kindly supplied by the Town Clerks of Liverpool and 
Manchester. See also Manchester Guardian, July 28, 1864. At Manchester the 
judges were Chief Justice Cockburn and Baron Pigott. 

4 From an examination of the Law Lists, and from recollection, the number 
of practising local barristers at the Common Law Bar in Liverpool in 1872 may be 
estimated at fifteen. Four years earlier the number may be taken as twelve. In 
1925 the number seems to have risen to about thirty. 
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circumstance during the first year in which I belonged to the 
circuit which remains in my memory—a trivial enough fact, but 
one illustrating the intermingling of pleasure with business, 
which made circuit life in some towns in those days agreeable to 
many, especially to men who were as yet only on the verge of a 
legal career. 

But the enjoyment obtained from the mingling of business and 
pleasure within a legal system, venerable and productive of varied 
interests, and even entertainment, diminished when the circuit 
reached Manchester and Liverpool. Living day after day in a 
large city hotel, or in rather depressing lodgings, soon became 
monotonous and boring to those who were not fully occupied 
throughout the day in earning an income at the courts. It is 
one thing to saunter from one court to another in London—in 
one among them instruction will surely, at any rate, be found, 
and in another possibly amusement ; but on circuit oftentimes 
the proceedings in each of the two courts were deplorably dull, a 
commonplace civil action in one and an equally commonplace 
crime in another, occupying the attention of judge and jury. 
Evenings at the mess, sociable and often amusing as they were, 
and small gatherings in the sitting-room of some hotel or lodging- 
house for a rubber of whist, as the game then was, gradually 
became monotonous. And the invigorating and breezy walk on 
the landing-stage at Liverpool, in proximity to the varied mari- 
time activity of the Mersey, after the rising of the court, when 
the evenings were long, in time grew wearisome. So that those 
who lived neither in Manchester or Liverpool, nor in one of the 
adjacent suburbs, welcomed the close of the assizes, whether they 
were briefful or briefless barristers, and stepped at Lime Street 
into the London express with unrestrained pleasure. 

When one looks back on a past scene, after the intervention of 
many years, figures on it cease to be mere figments of memory 
and seem to resume their life, and it may be worth while to portray 
in a few lines some of those on the Northern Circuit who from 
1872 to 1882 are most worthy of remembrance. Not one of these 
is more clear to me than Mr. Holker, Q.C., afterwards Sir John 
Holker, Attorney-General, and subsequently a Lord Justice of 
Appeal. A tall man, with a large and heavy body and a dull face, 
he looked like a northern farmer. His eyes, though small, were 
reflective and penetrating ; as Aubrey wrote of those of Sir John 
Denham, ‘they had a strange piercingness when he conversed 
_ with you ; he looked into your very thoughts.’ He addressed a 
jury in a quiet conversational tone and in a slightly husky voice, 
as if it rather bored him to talk to them ; but his eyes were never 
at rest, and were the signs of a mind ever on the alert, which 


was combined with an unruffled temper. Though essentially a 
PP2 
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typically Lancashire man, Holker was on as good terms with a 
jury in Newcastle or Durham as in his native county. He was a 
personification of intelligence and calmness, qualities which 
enabled him later to become as successful in the House of Com- 
mons as he was at the Bar. As Holker became Solicitor-General 
in 1874, he then ceased to practise on the circuit, but during the 
comparatively short period that I saw him at work in the North 
he impressed himself on my memory as a remarkable personality. 

It must be admitted that in retrospect the figures of successful 
lawyers are of no general interest, unless they have some striking 
idiosyncrasies, or have emerged from the Law Courts into a larger 
world. Generation after generation of capable lawyers appears 
and departs; the most successful of each are for a time con- 
spicuous, but in a few years they pass into oblivion and are soon 
unknown to those who follow them. 

In the generation which may be described as that of the 
period 1872 to 1882 one noteworthy personality on the Northern 
Circuit has already been sketched ; only four other figures can 
be considered as emerging from the throng, all differing—Ben- 
jamin, Russell, Herschell, and Gully. The career of Benjamin 
was extraordinary. He was on the circuit at the beginning of this 
period only, and had received his patent of precedence, which 
gave him the position of Queen’s Counsel, early in 1872. An 
Englishman born, his career began in the United States, where 
he had been a very successful lawyer, firstly in the South and 
later at Washington, where also he became a Senator. On the 
outbreak of the Civil War, throwing in his lot with the Con- 
federates, being a strong advocate of State rights, he was suc- 
cessively Attorney-General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of 
State in the Confederate Government. On the fall of the rebel 
Administration Benjamin escaped to England, after many adven- 
tures and misfortunes. He may be said to have begun life again 
at the age of fifty-five, and started by publishing in 1868 a legal 
work of unusual distinction and of permanent value on the Sale 
of Personal Property, clear in structure and admirable in expres- 
sion ; the result at once of learning and experience, it was imme- 
diately recognised as a remarkable and important book, so that 
in England, at any rate, Benjamin is now remembered less as a 
statesman than as the author of Benjamin on Sale.> Not a little 
from the reputation gained by this book, by the year 1872 Ben- 
jamin had attained a lucrative practice at the Bar. He had an 
attractive personality, being quick-witted, gay, and quite un- 
assuming. No one, as he stood chatting in a slightly nasal accent 
with his hands in the pockets of his black trousers, and his silk 
gown slipping off one shoulder, could easily realise that a few 


5 The sixth edition was published in 1920. 
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years before he had been largely responsible for the conduct of a 
desperate civil war. His pleasant and animated brown eyes 
lighted up a rather yellow face, and the countenance was so mobile 
that one forgot the rotund little body. How it happened I cannot 
remember, but in those days Benjamin employed me to note up 
his briefs. He did not, however, continue long to frequent the 
circuit, but no one who then met him will forget him, and it is a 
pleasure to set down these recollections of a unique personality 
and to record the welcome Benjamin received from men of all 
shades of political opinions who were members of the Northern 
Circuit. 

Unquestionably the most memorable and attractive figure in 
those days was Charles Russell (Lord Russell of Killowen), partly 
because one lost the lawyer in the man. He was leader of the 
circuit from the time that Holker left it in 1874 until he became 
Attorney-General in 1885, and for more than ten years he 
dominated the circuit in a way which has never since been 
approached and is never likely to be. Before his time the only 
man comparable to him, in spite of many differences both of 
character and intellect, was Brougham, a member of the circuit 
for a long period—from 1808 till he became Lord Chancellor in 
1830. A powerful and impressive speaker, a severe cross- 
examiner, and a sound lawyer, Russell was brusque beyond 
measure to those who were brought into contact with him in 
actual litigation, whether as opponent or as client. Extra- 
ordinarily virile in mind and body, he was out of court one of the 
most attractive of men, a lover of the open air, as much at home 
on a racecourse as in a law court, an ardent politician, good- 
natured, kind-hearted, and always ready to help a friend. 

Russell was sometimes called on for a song at the circuit mess, 
the good fellowship of which he thoroughly enjoyed, and he 
usually chose one of Moore’s Irish melodies, J saw from the Beach. 
Moore’s words, when read by the fireside, leave one cold; but 
when Charles Russell positively threw himself into the lines they 
seemed to be a revelation of the man, to embody a vivid person- 
ality. I can hear him as if he were at this moment in the room 
when his voice reached the end of the piece : 


Ne’er tell me of glories serenely adorning 
The close of our day, the calm eve of our night ; 

Give me back, give me back the wild freshness of morning, 
Her clouds and her tears are worth evening’s best light. 


The expression, the tones, the tension in the attitude of the 
man seemed to show that he saw before him the scenes of his 
early days in Ireland, and had for the moment quite forgotten his 
position as a very successful advocate at the English Bar. It 
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may be that as leader of the Northern Circuit Russell had reached 
a position which gave him most satisfaction. His powers had 
full play, there were constant professional triumphs, and social 
intercourse which he keenly enjoyed. It suited him better than 
the irksome duties of an Attorney-General in his office and in 
Parliament, where, impatient, quick-tempered and masterful, he 
was out of place.. And the enjoyment of the dignity of the high 
position of Chief Justice of England perhaps too serenely adorned, 
for a man of Russell’s temperament, the evening of his pro- 
fessional life. But at any rate, for those who had known him 
on circuit, at the time that he was the unapproachable leader, 
there never could be on it but one paramount figure—Charles 
Russell. 

No one could have been more the opposite of Russell, in whose 
character impetuosity was a marked feature, than Herschell, who 
was above all things wary. In his biography of Lord Goschen, 
Arthur Elliott, who knew Herschell pretty intimately, notes the 
same characteristic, speaking of ‘ his well-known cautious tem- 
perament.’ He emerges from the general body of members of the 
circuit partly from an unusual personality, partly because he 
became in 1880 a Law Officer of the Crown, and later, in 1886 and 
1892, was Lord Chancellor in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet. His con- 
spicuous and luminous dark eyes and large mouth gave his face a 
little of an Oriental cast, and there was something Oriental, too, 
in a kind of secretiveness which could not be concealed. Pleasant 
both in court and among his comrades, he was not popular on 
circuit, there being, rightly or wrongly, a doubt of his sincerity, 
though this partly arose from an absence of the spirit of 
cameraderie, partly because he was too obviously intent on 
achieving success. In the early years of the period, after Herschell 
took silk in 1872, and before the North-Eastern Circuit was 
created, everyone perceived and admitted that he would go far. 
A lucidity of exposition, arising from an acute intellect and a 
sense of order as well as an easy delivery, made him an advocate 
acceptable alike to a judge, a jury, or to the House of Commons, 
where his astute mind, combined with constant tact, produced a 
first-rate parliamentarian. 

Gully (Lord Selby), when one looks back, was a singular figure, 
and is remarkable for the extraordinary difference between the 
beginning and the end of his career. At first he was merely a local 
barrister with a large practice at Liverpool, where he lived 
modestly occupied with his work until he took silk in 1877. 
Painstaking and sensible, affable and cheerful, good-looking and 
carefully dressed, he was the type of an ordinary and successful 
junior. Asa lead er he had a small practice only, and as a member 
of Parliament, wh ich he entered in 1886, was as undistinguished 
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as at the Bar. Then one day he was elected Speaker and became 
the first commoner in the country. No one among his circuit 
friends in the ‘seventies ever expected this neat, industrious 
barrister to improve on his position as a leading junior, and when 
one looks back on his capable, active, but quite uneventful life as 
a‘ local ’ at Liverpool, and at the dramatic alteration of his career, 
one can only be surprised how far good fortune can carry a man of 
ordinary abilities, common sense, and agreeable manners. 

A picture of the Northern Circuit between 1872 and 1882 
would be incomplete .if only the foregoing figures were sketched, 
for there was, too, to be seen in the library in St. George’s Hall 
at Liverpool the scholarly Kennedy, who ultimately became a 
Lord Justice of Appeal, and who always seemed out of place as a 
local junior. In fact, his fine academic achievements and classical 
culture never appeared to be quite in harmony with a legal career 
either at the Bar or on the Bench. 

Bigham (Viscount Mersey) comes on the scene, busily flitting 
between London, especially the Bankruptcy Court, Liverpool and 
Manchester, a fugitive member of the circuit, acute and hard- 
working, a model to be followed by those who in their youth at 
the Bar desire an example of the results of hard, strenuous and 
careful labour and sound sense. Ever kindly, and happily 
endowed with humour and abundance of the world’s goods, a 
peerage was a fitting termination of his professional career. 

Collins (Lord Collins) was a noticeable figure, because more 
than any other man he typified the scholarly lawyer—that is, a 
lawyer whose scholarship influences and is evident in his legal 
work: Early in his career he obtained a reputation as an able 
lawyer from having been one of the editors of that classical law 
book Smith’s Leading Cases. Unobtrusive, pleasant, and mildly 
humorous, with a gentle manner, reminding one of a college tutor, 
he moved in the background, slowly and surely working his way 
in the profession. But no one then, though perceiving his abilities, 
would have expected that he would end his career as a Lord of 
Appeal. Unlike the four men placed in the forefront of this 
paper, he was never more than an eminent lawyer. 

An observer in those days would not have predicted an 
important judicial future for William Pickford (Lord Sterndale), 
then a fairly well employed ‘ local ’ at Liverpool of rather retiring 
habits and not much inclined to mingle with the general body of 
the circuit. Then, as in later days, he was rather a business 
advocate than a learned lawyer. But he assimilated law as he 
assimilated the facts of a case, and by the end of his life, when he 
had become Master of the Rolls, he had developed a remarkable 
gift for the clear expression of legal principles in reference to the 
facts of the cases which came before him, which he marshalled 
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with admirable lucidity, the effect of his words being added to by 
his ample presence and composed demeanour. 

Three other men were each in their way noticeable. J. B. 
Aspinal, Q.C., Recorder of Liverpool, who had some of the leading 
business, was a first-rate criminal lawyer, while Pope combined a 
circuit practice with a very lucrative one at the Parliamentary 
Bar, of which he was an acknowledged leader. His broad, smiling 
face emerging from a high white collar, his immense form swaying 
as he sailed along the corridors of the courts, made him a striking 
figure ; but on circuit his work was confined, as might be expected, 
to cases suitable to one whose eloquence could attract the sym- 
pathies of a jury—such as cases of breach of promise, slander, and 
personal injuries. The third of this trio was Charles Hopwood, 
who subsequently became Recorder of Liverpool, a serious person 
of strong Liberal principles, inclined to be what is popularly called 
a crank, too solemn in manner to have any chance of success as 
an advocate, but a most kindly and sincere man. To these might 
be added Littler, another important figure in Parliamentary Com- 
mittees at Westminster, who visited rather than followed the 
circuit to defend actions, somewhat numerous in those days, 
involving claims against railway companies for personal injuries. 
Many others pass across the screen of memory whom it would be 
tedious to enumerate ; but three middle-aged juniors should be 
mentioned. There was Macrory, specialist in patent law, a bright, 
intelligent little person, who somehow was briefed in some general 
cases on circuit, and Trevelyan, quite a character in his way, a 
short, untidy and rather corpulent figure, at home in the extreme 
subtleties of the Common Law, always engaged on solving a legal 
conundrum, or, which was rather trying, on propounding one to 
an unwilling listener. He used to be briefed in cases which 
raised troublesome and abstruse legal points, such as are to be 
found in cases about rights of way and prescriptive rights to 
property. Charles Crompton, the son of a judge, was another of 
this trio. Brisk, cheerful, and as a junior always busy in every 
town on his circuit, and one of the best examples of the regular 

“circuit barristers with headquarters in London, he eventually 
ruined a prosperous career by taking silk, whereupon his clients 
instantaneous! y deserted him. 

Regarded as a body, the group of men then assembled on the 
Northern Circ. it was uncommon and representative. For, in 
addition to some of the more prominent lawyers who have been 
sketched, there -vere examples of several types—the defenders of 
criminals, and the: purely Lancashire ‘ locals,’ shrewd and uncouth. 
One met there the quarter sessions practitioners, whose head- 
quarters were in Jondon, and who were steady followers of the 
circuit without a lirge practice. And there were those who were 
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marking time, uncertain of the future, hesitating whether to 
embark on a career in law, politics, literature or journalism. Not 
any one of these who possessed a fair measure of intellectual 
capacity can be considered as having been subsequently un- 
successful, though they may not have attained to judicial office, 
or accumulated a fortune at the Bar. Several members of Parlia- 
ment (even a Speaker—Lord Ullswater), an editor of the Edin- 
burgh Review and Financial Secretary of the Treasury (Arthur 
Elliot), a Chief Magistrate of London (Sir John Dickinson), and 
a journalist (Comyns Carr) recur to memory as some of those 
who may be placed in this group. Certainly members of the 
Northern Circuit as a whole formed from 1872 to 1882 a gathering 
of men who, in the aggregate, were a body gifted with high 
intelligence and with interesting and agreeable personal qualities. 


E. S. Roscoe. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS AND THE SUEZ 
CANAL 


Just as the bronze mummy of Ferdinand de Lesseps overlooks 
the Mediterranean entrance of the Suez Canal, so does his per- 
sonality dominate the conception, birth, and development of 
that waterway. But he was a diplomatist and not an engineer. 
The difficulties which he encountered called for the brain of a 
statesman, the art of a negotiator, the suppleness of a courtier, 
and the daring of a promoter. They needed but relatively little 
of the patient toil of the mathematician. D:plomacy of Foreign 
Office vintage, however, would have aroused suspicion and 
engendered antagonisms. Ferdinand de Lesseps succeeded 
because, though born in the shadow of the Quai d’Orsay and 
nurtured in the lap of its traditions, he was in disgrace with his 
Government but high in the affection and esteem of the Viceroy 
of Egypt. And it was this element of personal equation which 
overshadowed Suez until the prescience of Disraeli called into 
being the partnership known to history as ‘ Victoria, de Lesseps 
& Company.’ 

Kismet seems to have destined de Lesseps to make his impress 
upon Egypt and to link his fortunes with those of the dynasty of 
Muhammad Aly. Part of his early life was spent in the valley of 
the Nile, for Napoleon I. appointed the boy’s father, Mathieu de 
Lesseps, French Diplomatic Agent and Consul-General at Cairo. 
The elder de Lesseps took a great fancy to Muhammad Aly before 
the intrepid Albanian became the master of Egypt. One day, 
when Muhammad Aly was dining at the French Agency, soméone 
stole certain of the silver ware which adorned the table of the 
host. The next morning Muhammad Aly learned of this fact. 
He thought that suspicion would fall upon him as he was the 
humblest guest at the repast. He was so frightened that he did 
not pay the customary visit of digestion. Mathieu de Lesseps, 
apprised of the cause of the young man’s absence, sent for him 
and welcomed him so graciously that Muhammad Aly was 
touched. When the fates lavished their treasures upon him 
he did not forget the incident. 

Muhammad Aly was extremely fond of his son Muhammad 
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Said. The boy was inclined to be very fat. His father detested 
obese children, and wanted his favourite to have an athletic 
figure. Orders were therefore given that the youth should for 
two solid hours a day climb the mast of one of the boats anchored 
in the Nile, then jump the rope, row for a while, and afterwards 
run around the walls of the city. Further, to harden his son’s 
muscles the Pasha restricted him to a most elementary diet. In 
order that Said’s moral welfare should likewise be properly safe- 
guarded, instructions were given that he should visit no home 
other than that of Mathieu de Lesseps. There a strong friendship 
sprang up between the young prince and the youthful Ferdinand. 
Another motive impelled Said to multiply his calls. He was very 
fond of macaroni. So were the de Lesseps family. It therefore 
came about that when the stomach of the young Egyptian 
yearned for more food than that provided by the frugal paternal 
programme his steps wandered towards the French Consulate. 
Some years later Muhammad Aly exiled Said from Egypt. The 
heart of the wanderer told him, and his stomach counselled him, 
to look up his friend Ferdinand, who was then living in Paris. 
The old relationship was there renewed. 

Born in 1805, Ferdinand de Lesseps began his diplomatic 
career at Lisbon as an éléve-consul. In 1830 he was assigned to 
Alexandria. While in quarantine he read a report submitted to 
Bonaparte by Lepére recommending the opening of a canal 
across the Isthmus of Suez. Its proposals fired the imagination 
of the budding diplomatist : he determined to carry them into 
execution. But in those days Muhammad Aly still held the helm. 
As the great Pasha would not even hear of an isthmian waterway, 
de Lesseps was not able to accomplish anything. He, however, 
devoted his efforts to mastering the subject which was dear to his 
heart. 

In 1838 the young consul was transferred to Rotterdam. 
But before he left Egypt there was no chord in the gamut of 
Oriental diplomacy to which his ear had not been attuned. In 
1849 he was sent to Rome on a special mission. He failed, never- 
theless, to carry out certain policies which meant a great deal to 
Louis Napoleon. Censure followed, and the aggrieved official 
forthwith resigned. This temporary eclipse proved to be a 
blessing in disguise, for it enabled him to control his own move- 
ments. 

While de Lesseps was living in retirement Muhammad Aly 
died. Abbas followed his predecessor to the grave in July 1854. 
This latter vacancy called Muhammad Said to power. When the 
news of this accession reached de Lesseps he thought at once of 
linking the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. He grasped what the 
new era could mean to him. But if he saw the need of taking 
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time by the forelock he knew that above all things he should make 
no false move. 

Luckily one question had been settled before Said succeeded 
to the Viceregal dignity. In 1852, while Abbas was still living, 
the French diplomatist had submitted to the Sublime Porte a 
request for a concession to carry out his plans for a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez. The reply was given that this question 
interested Cairo, not Constantinople. De Lesseps therefore knew 
that his fate rested in the hands of the friend of his boyhood. 

After carefully weighing the matter he decided to say nothing 
of his ambitious plans, but to write such a letter of congratula- 
tion as would induce his companion of bygone days to invite him 
to visit Cairo. He had lived too long in the East not to know 
just what to say. The coveted command was soon received, and 
on November 9, 1854, the invited guest arrived at Alexandria. 

Said welcomed him with open arms. Shortly afterwards the 
Pasha, accompanied by an army of 11,000 men, left for Cairo by 
way of the Libyan desert. De Lesseps joined this party. 


One morning at about five o’clock [he writes] the camp was all astir 
I looked towards my right, and I beheld the east bright and full of promise. 
And then I glanced towards my left. The west was dark and covered 
with clouds. All at once a rainbow of surpassing beauty charmed my 
vision. Its arcran from east to west. I saw in this celestial manifestation 
that sign of alliance spoken of in the Scriptures. I felt that the day had 
come for me to discuss matters with Said. 


But five o’clock in the evening came, and the longed-for 
opportunity had not presented itself. The Frenchman was beside 
himself with disappointment. His urbanity, however, remained 
unruffied. The opening came in an unexpected way. Said had 
grown tired and ordered his men to halt and to practise target 
shooting. The distance was 500 metres. As none of the marks- 
men could hit the bull’s-eye, de Lesseps explained to them how 
they should hold their guns to get the best results. When the 
Viceroy saw this he sent for his carbine. His guest understood 
what this meant and asked permission to try his hand. His shot 
went true, for, as his biographers put it, he was aiming at some- 
thing greater than a mere target. 

In his own graphic language de Lesseps describes what then 
happened. 


The Pasha’s countenance was wreathed in smiles {he writes]. He 
grasped my hand and held it for an instant. Then he bade me sit beside 
him upon the divan. We were alone. Through the open tent I saw the 
beautiful setting of that sun whose resplendent rising had so moved my 
soul. My studies and reflections anent the canal passed rapidly through 
my mind. I felt that I had such complete knowledge of my subject that 
it would be easy for me to inoculate the Prince with the same supreme 
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confidence that I felt. I therefore set forth my idea without entering 
into details. Said followed my presentation with interest and attention. 
I entreated him that if any lingering doubts beset him he should do me 
the honour to let me hear them. He put me, with rare judgment, several 
pertinent questions. My replies must have satisfied him, for he turned to 
me and said: ‘ You have convinced me. I accept your plan. During the 
remainder of our trip we shall work out ways and means for carrying out 
your idea. The matter is settled. You may count implicitly upon me.’ 


De Lesseps struck while the iron was hot. On November 30, 
1854, the Viceregal decree of investiture was signed. Several 
of its articles have been amended, but its essential features 
remain unaltered. It constitutes to-day the fundamental law of 
the Société Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez. 

The element of personal equation which underlies the grant 
is shown by the very terms of the concession and brought out by 
the letter which accompanied it. It is specifically stated that 
authority is conferred upon ‘ our friend ’ Ferdinand de Lesseps to 
form and operate such a company as may build the canal. 

Everything tends to show that this franchise surprised the 
French official world as much as it did the other chancelleries of 
Europe. In fact, it is reasonable to suppose that had de Lesseps 
acted as the agent of Paris his efforts would have met with such 
opposition from various quarters as would have condemned his 
initiative to failure or have retarded the grant of a concession. 
He avoided the protocol, played a lone hand, and capitalised 
Said’s friendship. This is why he obtained the coveted prize. 

But de Lesseps knew full well that without backing, and more 
particularly without the support of international public opinion, 
his right-of-way would be valueless. He therefore at once set 
to work to win popular approval. Crewe House did not exist in 
those days. Mass psychology, nevertheless, was the same in 
1854 as it was in 1914, and therefore de Lesseps resolutely 
launched his propaganda. He knew every trick in the game as 
it was then played. With unerring instinct his thoughts turned 
towards England. He therefore centred his heaviest batteries 
upon enlisting the support of the world’s foremost maritime 
nation. 

On December 3, 1854—four days after obtaining his authorisa- 
tion—he wrote to Richard Cobden, the great British champion of 
Free Trade, that ‘ I come as the friend of peace and of the Anglo- 
French alliance to give you a piece of news which will help to 
fulfil the Latin maxim Aperire terram gentibus.’ The letter goes 
on to tell about his franchise, what it means, and how necessary 
it is to England that the canal be built. 

This was but the first shot in a campaign which was destined 
to last fifteen years. For long months de Lesseps battled almost 
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single-handed against ignorance, inertia, calumny, the British 
Government, and Lord Palmerston. Disraeli, as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, was one of his stoutest critics. Gladstone had in 
debate characterised the opposition of the Cabinet as unseemly, 
untimely, and unwarranted, The Liberal spokesman had hardly 
finished his outburst, when the author of Vivian Grey arose. 
With a sardonic smile playing across his lips he turned towards the 
other side of the House and with studied courtesy defended the 
attitude of his colleagues. 


If [said he] I am asked to give my approval to a project which will 
cause England to pay out large sums of money for armaments and at the 
same time do nothing more than produce doubtful results of a cosmopolitan 
and philanthropic nature I feel constrained to take into account the cost 
of these armaments, their influence upon our taxes, as well as the chances, 
more or less remote, of our becoming involved with foreign nations. 


Luckily for de Lesseps, his arguments won to his side the 
invaluable aid of John Delane, of The Times. On December 16, 
1859, the great publicist gave the project his editorial support. 
In those days certain French writers were openly proclaiming 
that Suez would prove to be ‘ the defect in the British cuirass.’ 
But Delane had a broader vision, and saw that the canal would be 
so far a British waterway that it would be traversed by British 
ships devoted to British traffic and maintained by British tolls. 
To his mind England as a nation was justified in looking out for 
the best and cheapest highway to the East. ‘ If the Suez Canal 
ever becomes a reality,’ he asserted, ‘ it will be for our benefit, 
and not for our disadvantage.’ 

But de Lesseps did not stop all other work while carrying on 
his propaganda. On the contrary, as soon as he had obtained 
his franchise he put his engineers to work in order not only to 
survey the isthmus, but to take physical possession of the ground. 
Once thus installed on the spot, he left for Constantinople to 
obtain the Sultan’s approval, or, technically speaking, a firman 
from that sovereign ratifying the concession granted by the 
Viceroy. This was necessary, for Said had made it clear, in the 
covering letter accompanying the grant, that digging should not 
begin until the authorisation of the Sublime Porte should have been 
obtained. 

Sultan Abd-ul-Medjid received de Lesseps with great distinc- 
tion. Everything seemed to be most reassuring. But suddenly 
the British Ambassador, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, appeared 
upon the scene and asked that no decision be taken until he should 
have had an opportunity of hearing from his Government. De 
Lesseps saw at once that nothing could be accomplished as long 
as Her Britannic Majesty’s representative remained embusqué 
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derriére la porte. He therefore decided to leave Constantinople. 
Before doing so, however, he adroitly riveted international public 
opinion upon his mission. He forced himself into the limelight. 
He got the ear of the Press. 

De Lesseps took advantage of the favourable opportunity thus 
created to ask that an international committee be appointed to 
inquire into his project. He insisted that the Powers—not 
France or the Viceroy—appoint these experts and that they be 
given the widest possible mandate. The body thus called into 
being submitted a summary report on January 2, 1856. It 
heartily supported the main principle advocated by the friend of 
Said. When the Press published this news it created a sensation. 
It did not, however, disarm the official Opposition. But one by 
one prominent public men were won over. The advocates of the 
canal were thus in a position to build such a fire under Napo- 
leon III. that he was no longer able to maintain an attitude of 
mere platonic friendship to the enterprise. He was constrained 
to let his Foreign Office know where he stood, although no instruc- 
tions were then issued to go full steam ahead. 

In the fall of 1858 de Lesseps considered that the time had 
come to form his company. He fixed the capital at 200,000,000 
francs, divided into 400,000 shares. In order to assure to the 
undertaking its proper international character allotments were 
made to the various nations of Europe and to the United States : 
207,111 shares were subscribed for in France, 96,517 in the Otto- 
man Empire, 10,866 in Spain, Piedmont and other countries ; 
85,500 were reserved for England, Russia, Austria, and America, 
but not a franc was placed in any of the latter four countries. 
Said, who had taken a large proportion of the Ottoman assign- 
ment, came to the rescue and took over this unplaced stock. 

On April 25, 1859, ground was broken. The imperial firman 
had not yet been granted. The Viceroy therefore felt constrained 
to give the company peremptory instructions to stop work. 
De Lesseps considered that to halt spelt disaster. Accordingly 
he refused to obey the order. The French consul was flabber- 
gasted and insisted that the ukase be respected. Such remon- 
strance fell upon deaf ears. The indomitable master mind was 
obdurate and left at once for Paris to invoke the aid of the 
Emperor. An audience was granted. As soon as the persuasive 
diplomatist was in the imperial presence the day was won. The 
Viceroy learned where Napoleon III. stood ; and work was not 
stopped. 

When this difficulty was surmounted de Lesseps returned to 
Egypt vi4 Constantinople, only to make the startling discovery 
that the hue and cry which had been raised about compulsory 
labour, or the corvée as it was called, had so frightened Said that 
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he had furnished but 12,000 labourers instead of the 50,000 which 
had been promised. Nevertheless, pressure from Paris smoothed 
out this difficulty—if not entirely, at least in part. Things again 
moved along normally, and all seemed bright when in January 
1863 Said Pasha suddenly died. 

Ismail succeeded him. The American Civil War was then 
the news item of the day. It brought before the world, in a 
dramatic way, the question of the corvée. A further arm was thus 
given the opponents of the canal. A new sovereign and a moral 
issue appear to have afforded too happy a combination for 
diplomacy not to bestir itself. Be that as it may, Ismail and the 
Sultan were simultaneously chagrined to see what harm could 
flow from compulsory labour. The Grand Vizir of Stamboul 
brought matters to a head by issuing an ultimatum to the 
company, giving it one month in which to accept certain 
modifications of the decrees of 1854 and 1856 and to reduce 
the number of drafted men to 6000 or stop work and lose the 
franchise. 

Again de Lesseps made a personal appeal to Napoleon III. 
The Emperor’s active sympathy was enlisted. As soon as Ismail 
saw this he agreed to arbitrate, and suggested that the French 
ruler act as umpire. He did so, and on July 6, 1864, gave judg- 
ment approving of the cessation of the corvée and estimating at 
84,000,000 francs the damage suffered by the company as a result 
of the changed conditions. 

Everybody accepted the imperial decision with more or less 
good grace. But Constantinople still procrastinated and did not 
issue the requisite firman. The tergiversations of the Sublime 
Porte finally became intolerable. De Lesseps therefore prevailed 
upon his sovereign to give the Sultan a gentle hint that the 
necessary ratification should be forthwith dispatched. Accord- 
ingly on March 19, 1866, the long-delayed decree was gazetted. 

The next three years were months of feverish activity. The 
official opening occurred on November 17, 1869. Seldom has 
such a stupendous and magnificent celebration been seen. It 
marked the marriage of the waters of the Red Sea to those of the 
Mediterranean. The whole world was present in spirit at this 
nuptial feast. And sovereigns came from far and wide to witness 
the union. 

So marked was the success of the waterway thus due to the 
keen vision, sublime courage, and indefatigable energy of one 
man that it soon became evident that the canal could not remain 
the child of a single brain. It outgrew its creator. It expanded 
from a business enterprise into an international factor. As soon 
as this new status was definitely attained the day of ‘ personal 
equation ’ was over. Sooner or later Suez was destined to pass 
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from the control of an individual or group and to enter the orbit 
of that agglomeration of men known as a nation. 

The hour sounded in the autumn of 1875, when Ismail sought 
to realise upon his canal holdings. England quickly absorbed 
them. Disraeli engineered the coup. Parliament ratified the 
purchase without a division, and, as John Delane expressed it, 
‘in spite of the opposition of Lowe, Gladstone, Harrington & Co.’ 
But de Lesseps loved the work too much to desert it. He 
remained at his post and became the subordinate member 
of ‘ Victoria, de Lesseps & Company.’ 
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H.-R. LENORMAND AND THE PLAY OF 
PSYCHO-ANALYSIS 


THE attention of anyone who to-day makes even a brief survey 
of the Continental theatre is almost at once arrested by M. H.-R. 
Lenormand, author of L’Homme et ses Fantémes, Les Ratés, 
L’Ombre du Mal, and Le Mangeur des Réves. Not only are these 
plays original in spirit and method; they are also deeply ex- 
pressive of certain tendencies in modern literature which will 
assume an increasing importance during the next ten or fifteen 
years. They bring on to the stage and give dramatic form to 
discoveries and conceptions which, though they have long been 
commonplaces of the psychologist, are only just beginning to form 
part of the normal mental equipment of the educated public: 
they deal, that is to say, with ideas which are just ripe for treat- 
ment by novelists and dramatists. It is not the business of 
novelists and dramatists to discover a new philosophy or to add 
to the sum of human knowledge. It is their business to satisfy 
the contemporary mind as they find it by giving form and expres- 
sion to its prevailing mood and its accepted philosophy. When, 
therefore, we say of M. Lenormand that he is a profoundly original 
dramatic author, we do not mean that he is making any new 
discoveries in psychology, or that he is likely to give to contem- 
porary thought a new direction. An original dramatic author 
is not an original thinker, but a man whose business it is to find | 
bottles for the new wine ; and the wine must not be too new, or 
the bottles will burst. In other words, he will find himself arguing 
a case instead of creating a work of art. You will find nothing 
in the plays of M. Lenormand which you have not found already 
in the works of Miers and Freud and their successors, just as 
you will find nothing in the plays of Mr. Shaw which you cannot 
find in the social and political works of a previous generation. 
Both dramatists are, nevertheless, in their different ways pro- 
foundly original. 

The dramatic career of M. Lenormand is typical. Like so 
many of the younger French dramatic authors, he first appeared 
in the theatres of the vanguard, but almost at once the value of 
his plays was generally recognised, and they were accepted for 
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production by one of the French national theatres. Le Temps 
est un Songe and Les Ratés were produced by M. Georges Pitoéff 
at the Théadtre des Arts in December 1919 and in May 1920 
respectively. Le Simoun was produced by M. Gaston Baty at 
the Comédie Montaigne-Gémier in December 1920 with M. Gémier 
in the cast, and Le Mangeur des Réves by M. Pitoéff at the Théatre 
Pitoéff at Geneva in January 1922. In October of the same year 
M. Gémier produced La Deni Rouge at the Odéon, and this was 
followed nearly two years later (June 1924) by the production at 
the Odéon of L’Homme et ses Fantémes. M. Lenormand is still, 
however, faithful to the pioneers. In October 1924 L’Ombre du 
Mal was produced by M. Gaston Baty at the Studio des Champs 
Elysées and Le Ldche by M. Pitoéff in the autumn of last year at 
the Théatre des Arts. 

In an article} which I contributed recently to this Review I 
pointed out that perhaps the most striking characteristic of the 
work of the younger musicians, dramatists, and novelists of to-day, 
as compared with that of their immediate predecessors, was its 
attitude to the problem of evil. A previous generation assumed 
that evil was merely a negative condition, no more than the 
temporary thwarting of a positive process of betterment. Wicked- 
ness was an aberration, ugliness a deformation, the deadly sins 
a perversion of the capital virtues, and every sinner an unsuccess- 
ful saint. Man, set free from a few obsolete delusions, was an 
obviously perfectible creature. Give him as a race ten thousand 
years in which to improve, or, better still, a longer life as an 
individual to profit from his mistakes, and he must necessarily 
achieve wisdom and beauty. The devil, in fact, was regarded as 
no more than a tolerated foil to a beneficent Providence, and 
should it ever become necessary for man to have a hundred arms 
with which to embrace his more complicated welfare, creative 
evolution would in its good time ensure his becoming a veritable 
Briareus. From this comfortable doctrine the younger authors 
of to-day are in full reaction. Nor have they waited for any 
leading in the matter from the theologians and philosophers. 
The doctrine of progress and the necessary triumph of virtue 
in all its forms is instinctively rejected by novelists and dramatists 
who have never listened to the passionate denials of Dean Inge 
or the austere reasoning of Bertand Russell. The younger 
generation is quite involuntarily obsessed with a sense of the 
positive, active, and creative power of evil as forcibly as St. Paul 
was obsessed by a conviction of the reality of sin, and none of them 
would affirm that in ten thousand years from now Christ was likelier 
to be reigning than Antichrist. Briareus may attain to a hundred 
arms, but the chances are even that Briareus will be a demon. 

1 « Antic Literature,’ October 1925. 
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This sense of the active power of evil is the first characteristic 
to which I would draw attention in the plays of M. Lenormand. 
He expresses it more continuously and more forcibly than any 
living author, and it is this circumstance which makes him so 
significant a figure. Most of his characters are under the influence 
of that nostalgie de la boue which is partly the aftermath of the 
war and partly an overdue reaction against the shallow optimism 
of the nineteenth century, of which creative evolution in its more 
modern forms is merely a subtle extension. When we enter the 
theatre of M. Lenormand we wander like the primitive savage in 
a jungle of malignant forces, with the added horror that the devils 
for whom civilisation has evolved its taboos and fetishes are not 
external to mankind but are lurking perpetually in the subcon- 
scious depths of the human mind. We find evil, not existing as 
an accidental blemish or licensed imperfection, but living for its 
own purposes, seeking its own fulfilment, working for its own 
triumph and perpetuation. He takes us into the mind of the 
lover, the artist, even of the child, and we start back in horror 
from what is there revealed. 

The first reaction of the normal English reader, still under the 
influence of a previous generation and timorous of any unex- 
pected revelation, will be similar to the first reaction of the 
English readers of Ibsen in the early ‘nineties. Of the eight plays 
mentioned above, at least four would be prohibited by the Censor, 
and the remainder would be regarded by the greater majority 
of English readers as unwholesome exercises in pathology. I 
have already used the name of St. Paul, but I might equally well 
have named any of the saints of the Thebaid, or, indeed, any one 
of the long succession of eremites of whom M. Lenormand is 
temperamentally the successor. I shall return to this analogy 
lateron. I refer to it now in passing merely as a warning to those 
who might believe themselves to be wholly orthodox in con- 
demning the plays which we are about to examine. 

The presence of a positive and active principle of evil is felt in 
every play of M. Lenormand, but there is one of them which is 
almost wholly concerned with the affirmation that evil exists, 
that it has its own logic and its own devotees, and that it is 
perpetually creative. The principal character in L’Ombre du Mal 
is a French resident administrator in Africa. We hear of him 
first in a conversation between a young subordinate official and his 
wife. We gather that, while these two young people are doing 
their utmost to encourage the better elements in the negro colony 
and to improve conditions generally, the administrator, from 
indifference or self-interest or a soured disposition, either thwarts 
their efforts or at least does nothing to help them. The adminis- 
trator enters and discusses with his subordinate a case which has 


a 
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just arisen in the village. A negro potentate has complained 
that two of his captives have been stolen. It is clear to the young 
subordinate, and incidentally it becomes clear to the audience, 
that the captives have not been stolen at all, but that the negro 
potentate has sold them to a passing caravan of Moorish slave 
raiders. The negro alleges that they have been stolen in order 
to cover his breach of the law, and in order, if possible, to incrimi- 
nate his enemy, a noble young chieftain who has won the confi- 
dence and respect of the white administrators. This young 
chieftain has learned to love the justice of the whites ; he pleads 
his case, fearless and confident that his innocence will at once be 
recognised. For it can easily be proved that the captives were 
sold to the Moors. Is it not well known, moreover, that he has 
never lied to the white men, whose justice he has accepted? The 
administrator, however, to the stupefaction of his subordinate, 
at once has the young chieftain arrested and flogged, who, over- 
whelmed more by the inexplicable injustice of this decision than 
by his brutal punishment, tries vainly to understand. 


Ta justice est-elle celle d’Iblis? Ou de quelque démon blanc? 
D’ot vient-elle ? Que veut-elle ? Ah si tu sais, réponds-moi. ... Tu es 
1a, qui me regarde sans paroles, comme ceux qui marchent en dormant. 
M’entends-tu? Parle. Eveille-toi. 


The riddle is answered for us in the following act. The 
injustice consciously and deliberately wrought by the adminis- 
trator is the result of an injustice which he had himself suffered 
some years previously—an inexplicable injustice which had 
maddened him and perverted all his finer instincts. His life for 
fifteen years has been no more than a reflex of the evil which had 
then been enforced into his consciousness. He has met again the 
man from whom he suffered this original injustice, even more 
purposeless than that which he himself has just inflicted on the 
young chieftain. He confronts this man and explains. 


Ces deux années d’injustice avaient mis en moi l’amour et la volonté de 
l'injustice. . . . Vengeance? Nonpas. Je me serais vengé de vous . . . 
et j’avais depassé la haine d’un homme. C’était quelque chose plus forte 
que la vengeance. . . . A chaque punition que j’infligeais, c’était comme 
une détente furieuse, une décharge de tout mon étre.... Eh bien, j’ai 
vécu pour ces spasmes de l’4me. Je me suis nourri de ces réserves de force 
mauvaise. J’y ai trouvé les délices les plus sombres, les seules délices de 
mon existence. 


The man is in fact possessed, and most of us would incline to con- 
sider him as an irresponsible madman, a fitter subject for the 
alienist than the dramatist. But there we should be reckoning 
without the genius of his author, who compels us to accept this 
man as the tragic instrument of an evil destiny which penetrate 
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his intelligence and uses for its own purposes the best and worst 
of his nature. He is fully aware of the dreadful significance of his 
acts, aware also that he is doing violence to his humanity, but he 
is in the grip of a process which he cannot impede, whose awful 
logic he must continually proclaim and execute. And as we see 
him thus helplessly entangled and controlled by the power of 
evil, we realise that he is infinitely more pitiable than his victims. 

The persons of the play who surround the administrator and 
endeavour to find a motive for his monstrous act are like the 
critics of Shakespeare, who endeavour to find a motive for Iago’s 
destruction of Othello. Villainy, they assume, must be due to 
ambition, desire for revenge, some special form of self-interest or 
gratification. But that was never the view of those who believed 
in the devil. Such a view presupposes that evil is so abnormal, 
so contrary to the laws of life, so repulsive to the human conscience, 
that men must be driven to it for some easily comprehensible 
and obvious reason. Such a view denies, in fact, the sovereign 
power of evil reigning by diabolic right, the power which the 
administrator embodies and proclaims in the dialogue with his 
original persecutor as vehemently as he denies the reality of its 
opposite : 

La justice, c’est une idée d’homme, une petite idée d’homme. Ce 
n’est pas une realité. . . . Voyez au contraire combien vivante et inex- 
tinguible est l’injustice. . . . Voyez quelle lourde et longue chaine de 
maux a pu forger un seul acte d’injustice, le votre. Parce que cette 
tentation du mal vous a visité jadis, il a fallu que je subisse deux ans de 
tortures et qu’é mon tour j’en inflige de pareilles 4 d’autres hommes, dont 
vous ne soupconnez l’existence. . . . Tous ceux qu’au cours de ma vie j’ai 
traitésinjustement. . . . Qui sait si, a leur tour, ils ne sont pas vengés sur 
les autres? Et ces autres, sur d’autres encore. ... Allez, une fois la 
source d’injustice libérée parmi les hommes, nul ne peut savoir jusqu’ot 
elle est capable de couler. 


And before the play ends another link is forged in that awful 
chain. For the young chieftain, understanding at last the infernal 
logic of the law under which he himself has suffered, lures the 
wife of the administrator’s subordinate into the negro village upon 
an errand of mercy, where she is done to death. The choice of this 
woman, the embodiment of Christian pity and intelligence, for 
victim is as inevitable as every other stage of the argument. Evil 
being the predominant power in the material world, it is dangerous 
to live for justice and charity. Those who wish to survive and 
plosper in an evil world must live in the shadow of evil. 

The author of the play does not, of course, identify himself 
with this doctrine of evil. He merely gives dramatic form to the 
principle of evil, throwing into relief its vitality, the power of 
injustice to breed injustice, the perpetual challenge flung by 
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human life and history at the just man to curse God and die. 
The author is no diabolist ; but he continually insists, with his 
younger contemporaries, on giving the devil his due. His own 
view, if it is permissible to search a dramatist for his personal 
convictions, is that justice and injustice are equally the inven- 
tions of mankind, to which the universe is profoundly indifferent. 

This brings us to another idea implicit in our author’s work, 
less obvious, but seldom very far away. 

Moi aussi [says the man to whom the administrator in L’Ombre du Mal 
addresses himself] j’ai interrogé la solitude. Et je sais que l’univers n’a 
rien & nous dire sur nous-mémes. Son secret, c’est la forét d’ou je sors. 
C’est le fleuve et ses bancs de sable . . . c’est l’immensité sauvage et sans 
pensée. 


Human consciousness, with its desire of self-knowledge, its con- 
ceptions of justice and injustice, is an intruder into the world of 
Nature, which knows neither good nor evil. Here, again, we find 
what is in effect an old theological conception unexpectedly 
recurring in the contemporary mind. - ‘Fhis is no more than the 
Pauline argument that it is the-law which makés the sin. 

M. Lenormand has deystéd 4 whole play to the elabofation of 
this idea—a play that has. not yet been performed, but.‘wkich 
throws a good deal of light. retrosbectively cm its predecessors. 
Une Vie Secréte presents a miisitian of genius. His’friends.object 
that his music lacks humanity: -He-draws his inspiration from 
the desert, as directly as possible from: Naturé, and *he reacts 
violently against the suggestion that his art should aim at the 
expression of human hopes and sufferings, replying that the 
artist must be as free of these solicitudes as a shark in the Pacific. 
He will not set to music the anxieties and heart-searchings of men 
and women. He expresses Nature, unconscious and unaware, and 
he desires to be as blind, as involuntary, as innocent of good and 
perhaps of evil, as Nature. But being human he must, like the 
man who rode to Damascus, kick continually against the pricks. 
He endeavours to escape his own humanity and, in the attempt, 
becomes wilfully evil and destructive, but he cannot escape the 
scourge which came into the world with the human conscience. 
Could he, like the tiger, have been cruel without knowing that he 
was cruel, wrought evil and good without distinction, he might 
have sung like the birds without knowing or asking why or what 
he sang. At the start he made his music spontaneously. As 
soon, however, as his conscience is awakened and he wilfully 
defies it, he ceases to create at all. 


Je créais sans savoir. Depuis que je sais, je ne crée plus.... Ilya 
maintenant, entre la Nature et moi, un miroir o je m’apparais, avec mes 
doutes, mes remords, mes craintes. . . . Je me surveille. Je suis un 


homme apprivoisé. 
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His art has been killed with explanations and confessions, the 
inescapable introspection which is the peculiar doom of the 
rational man ; and he concludes with a tirade against the tyranny 
of words which are strong enough to paralyse an artist but are 
incapable of expressing a reality. Untroubled by conscience, he 
was able to create. Acting wilfully against his conscience, he 
lost his power to create, because conscience, once awakened, 
cannot be safely ignored. And the solution of the riddle, like 
the riddle itself, is Pauline. His creative power which he tem- 
porarily destroyed, so long as with a knowledge of good and evil 
he pursued evil, is restored when he is confronted with the tragic 
consequences of the worst of his sins and is suddenly overwhelmed 
with remorse. 

Here perhaps is to be found an unexpected retort to the 
charge that these plays are ‘ unwholesome.’ For the author has 
in effect admitted the criticism in a deeper sense than it could 
ever be intended by those who might think it worth while to 
bring the charge.. “They are, he would admit, unwholesome in the 
sense that most literature is unwholesome. ‘ Look into your heart 
and write,’ said the philosopher }. hut.that is precisely the habit 
which:our author instinctively distrusts, even though he yields 
to the temptation. Words and syllables are for him the sinister 
little ‘tokens whéreby we ‘affront the silent realities of Nature. 
Human theught is an impertinent intruder into the immense 
indifferent scheme of things, veiling from us the reality which at 
best it seeks vainly to unmask and which, more often, it seeks 
deliberately to evade. 

M. Lenormand recently expressed his views on the literature 
of the romantics, and one could scarcely avoid the inference that 
what he said of the romantics, and incidentally of the literature of 
to-day, which suffers from the same defects, he was possibly ready 
to affirm of literature generally. The usual explanation of the 
great outbursts of romantic literature is that they are an expres- 
sion of the vitality and creative power which result from great 
historic contests and achievements. M. Lenormand finds for 
them a precisely contrary explanation. He looks for the origin 
of these literary revivals, not in the achievements themselves, but 
in the effort and suffering, so soon forgotten or neglected by the 
historians, by which these achievements were won. The romantic 
literature that follows such a period is not an expression of hope 
or vitality, but an instinctive recoil from realities too hard of 
acceptance. The romantic poet creates a world of illusion in 
which an exhausted generation seeks a refuge from things as they 
are. Such, argues M. Lenormand, was the inspiration of the 
romantics who followed the wars and revolutions of the early 
nineteenth century, and such will be the inspiration of the greater 
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bulk of European literature during the next twenty or thirty 
years. In place of the objective truth, for which the classic 
writers calmly endeavour to find appropriate forms, the romantic 
reaches after a scheme of things which shall be nearer to his 
heart’s desire ; he is subjective and introspective ; he seeks to 
discover the secret of himself rather than of the universe ; his 
art is optative rather than categorical. Such literature is not a 
sign of health, but a symptom of disease. Do you, he might ask, 
accuse my plays of being unwholesome ? The charge is inevitable, 
since I am necessarily the child of my generation. I must accept 
the common doom. 

M. Lenormand is the child of his generation, but he is an 
uneasy and a recalcitrant child. He is obsessed with the problem 
of evil ; he is abnormally sensitive to its presence ; and he gives 
to it dramatic form and expression with an intensity and power 
unequalled in modern literature. But fundamentally he is the 
good moralist. This can best, perhaps, be appreciated in Les 
Ratés, which of all his plays most forcibly and consistently presents 
the idea with which in various forms he is repeatedly concerned. 
M. Lenormand shows us in this early play a man and his wife, 
author and actress, mutually devoted, normally seeking happiness 
and fulfilment in their love for one another and in their art. 
Poverty and failure, however, ultimately drive them into subject- 
ing their love and their art to every possible indignity. The 
action passes during a theatrical tour in which the woman appears 
in tenth-rate plays in a tenth-rate company. The man, aban- 
doning his own ambitions, follows his wife, sharing her small 
earnings ; and finally the woman, for mere subsistence, and so that 
they may remain together, finds herself obliged to sell herself as 
well as to degrade her art. Fora while they argue that this soiling 
of all that is most sacred to them is of no intimate or vital conse- 
quence ; all this, they contend, is external—it does not affect or 
alter the inviolable self, which remains intact and unblemished. 
They endeavour, even, to find an added significance, a momentary 
ecstasy, in their more intimate relations as a result of the unhappi- 
ness and evil through which their love has been impelled : 

Tout trahit, tout manque ; on est enfermé dans son desespoir comme 
dans une cave . . . et soudain quelque chose vous saisit, vous emméne 
doucement. . . . Une porte s’ouvre, au plus bas de la douleur, et voila 
qu’il entre une lumiére, une tendresse qu’on ne connaissait pas. .. . On 


est tranquille . . . on ne s’inquiéte plus. . . . Il n’y a plus rien de terrible 
. on est arrivé. 


It is the woman who speaks, and the man goes on to say that in 
order to reach this point it is necessary to have been not only 
unhappy but to have sinned as well. 

Evil is necessary to beauty and to happiness—such seems to 
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be the purport of the play. But that is to reckon without the 
sequel. For the man who argues thus, who seeks to obtain from 
his degradation a more poignant sense of the beauty and the 
excellence to which he is so tragically sensitive, is doing perpetual 
violence to his conscience ; and, finally, when life on such terms 
becomes insupportable, he kills his wife, and thus destroys him- 
self. 

The doctrine of the highest good emerging from the lowest 
evil, the contention that only when the mind has boxed the 
diabolic compass can it achieve security and understanding, is 
thus confounded. This unhappy pair outraged their essential 
instincts, and, though they could for a while satisfy themselves 
with a specious formula, in the end they had to pay the penalty. 
We have here the most logical and complete presentation of an 
idea which recurs continually in the plays of M. Lenormand, so 
many of whose characters are driven to seek in evil the source and 
inspiration of a more intense and complicated good which at the 
last moment is seen to be no more than an abominable illusion. 

M. Lenormand is thus at constant issue with the impulse 
which he shares with his generation. Abnormally conscious of 
the immanence of evil and fascinated by its secret activities, he has 
nevertheless, like Stevenson in the full tide of his romance, 
enough in him of the Shorter Catechist to trouble him in the full 
tide of his inspiration and to induce him to shame the devil in a 
final summing-up. As an artist he is attracted by the subject of 
evil. He gives to it a reality, a vital expression, a variety and 
significance of form, which are a measure of the extent to which 
it inspires and dominates his imagination. As a moralist, how- 
ever, he is repelled and obliged in the last resort to furnish the play 
with a moral. The devil may have all the good tunes in a world 
where he is apt to be master, but for all that he is most certainly 
damned. 

There is a similar conflict of the artist and the moralist in his 
attitude towards the modern habit of self-analysis. We found in 
Une Vie Secréte a suggestion that the mute insensibility of Nature 
is a more satisfactory state of being than the voluble and intro- 
spective consciousness of man. This may be the author’s philoso- 
phic conviction, but it is obvious, notwithstanding, that it is his 
delight, as an artist confronted with the human mind, to analyse, 
to dissect, and to disclose. Though he may believe that the really 
blest condition is that of the brute who asks no questions of him- 
self and obeys his instincts unaware, he is irresistibly drawn 
towards the habit of inspection. 

The play in which this aspect of his work is most clearly 
presented is Le Mangeur des Réves. The principal character is an 
amateur psychologist who interests himself in mental cases. He 
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meets a young woman who is suffering from a complex the origin 
of which she ignores. The play is. devoted to a gradual dis- 
entanglement of the events in her infancy which lie at the root 
of the distress and the inexplicable inhibitions from which she 
now suffers. It is discovered that as a child in a fit of instinctive 
jealousy she was indirectly the cause of her mother’s death. The 
facts were concealed from her at the time, and she has apparently 
forgotten them, but she remembers them subconsciously, and her 
subconscious memory suffices to surround all her most vital 
instincts with a conviction of misery and guilt. The action of the 
play is in effect a modern replica of the action of Edipus Rex, 
only in place of the elaborate machinery of revelation by seers 
and messengers we have a gradual process of discovery by the 
psychologist, and in place of a doom contrived by an external 
fate we have a doom that lurks in the unsuspecting mind of the 
victim. The unfolding of this doom has the inexorable progress 
of tragedy, showing us in the tragic manner a human mind over- 
come by a destiny which it is powerless to resist, which destroys 
it materially, but which leaves us with a sense that essentially it 
is superior to the powers that have accomplished its ruin. 

Those, however, who are trying to discover the author in his 
work will turn inevitably from the innocent victim of the tragedy 
to consider the character and position of the psychologist or the 
mangeur des réves who is its instrument. Here we have an embodi- 
ment of that morbid curiosity which is at once an inspiration and 
an offence to his creator. The mangeur des réves is driven, like 
his author, to probe into the recesses of the human mind ; and he 
assures himself that the instinct which prompts him to do so is 
that of the physician who desires only to heal his patient. This 
pretence, however, is completely unmasked by one of his previous 
victims—a woman to whom he has revealed all her secret capacity 
for evil. We are made to realise that the instinct which impels 
him to question and to scrutinise the avowed or concealed activi- 
ties of a human conscience is an abominable symptom of that 
modern disease of introspection less explicitly execrated by his 
author in other plays. He is, in effect, the inescapable serpent in 
the contemporary Eden, creating evil where, but for the impious 
work of his intelligence, there would have been nothing more than 
the innocent, because profoundly unconscious, act of a child. 
The play is at the same time the work of a genius in the analysis 
of human impulses and an expression of abhorrence for precisely 
the tendency which it conspicuously illustrates. Beside the 
paradox of the good moralist, who is uncontrollably drawn 
towards exhibiting the triumphant vitality of evil, we have this 
further paradox of the merciless analyst of the human conscience 
for whom such analysis is the ultimate abomination. 
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It may seem at first sight extravagant to institute any sort of 
comparison between a contemporary author, whose plays are to a 
large extent based on the most recent discoveries of the psycho- 
analyst,’and the author of @dipus Rex. The reference to Sopho- 
cles, however, is as natural as the reference, in another connexion, 
to St. Paul. The classical Greek drama exhibited man struggling 
with an evil and a complex destiny for which he was essentially 
unresponsible, the victim of events and processes inherited quite 
inexplicably or imposed without apparent justice or reason by 
actively malicious or indifferent powers. We get this same sense 
of fate as a superhuman or subhuman (the prefix is immaterial) 
agency in the plays of M. Lenormand. In the ancient author these 
agencies were the external forms given by men to beliefs and con- 
ceptions which they had outgrown. In the modern author these 
same agencies are the primitive immemorial processes of the 
human mind which lie hidden beneath the threshold of a civilised 
and intelligent consciousness. The difference is less material than 
it seems, though 2000 years of introspection and sensitising of the 
human conscience lie between them. The Greek exteriorised the 
destructive and evil forces which blinded (dipus and pursued 
Orestes. The modern author looks for them beneath the threshold 
of conscious life; his victims carry their inherited fate within 
them unawares. The significance of the tragedy is the same ; it 
has changed in form, but not in substance. The analogy may be 
taken even further. The doom of the Greek hero sprang from the 
fact that he had outgrown the. gods who smote him. The doom 
of the modern hero springs equally from the fact that, as a con- 
scious being of divine discourse, he has outgrown, or claims to 
have outgrown, the abominations which wait for him beneath the 
threshold. 

We turn to another play for a more explicit expression of this 
particular idea. In La Dent Rouge we are introduced to a family 
of peasants who live in a Swiss mountain village. One of the 
sons of the family, a hunter of chamois, whose dearest ambition 
is to set foot on the mountain peak under which he has always 
lived, meets and marries a girl who has lately returned to the 
village. This girl has lived most of her life abroad with her father, 
in the course of which she has in the ordinary sense of the word 
been educated. The man she marries has just enough imagina- 
tion to aspire after the knowledge and freedom which his wife has 
acquired. Fundamentally, however, he remains at one with his 
kindred in the gross, immemorial superstitions which still linger 
in the remoter Alpine valleys. His defiance of the ignorance and 
cruelty which is in his blood, the faith and ardour with which he 
takes and defends the girl who represents for him the knowledge 
and beauty to which he aspires, cannot overcome the instincts of 
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generations and the environment of a lifetime. Winter falls on 
the village and brings with it the terrible, intimate seclusion of a 
primitive community cut off from every refinement of intelligent 
life. The girl is surrounded with the suggestions of a credulous 
folk who have been left virtually untouched by any civilising faith 
or conception. The demons of the mountain, in whom every 
peasant believes, recover their dominion. The young wife, as a 
stranger, is disliked by her husband’s family, and the whole village 
assumes an attitude of mockery or hostility. Finally she is 
charged with witchcraft. Her husband, who had promised,’ in 
deference to his wife’s alarm, to give up his perilous attempt to 
set his foot on the summit of the Dent Rouge, returns to his 
mountaineering and is killed after having achieved his ambition. 
The village attributes his death to the sorcery of his young wife, 
and the most characteristic feature of the tragedy is that she 
herself, affected at last by the superstitions to which she was 
born and in the midst of which she has returned to live, comes 
herself to believe that she is responsible. 

’ Here we see a momentary defiance, the fine endeavour of two 
souls to win free of an evil inheritance, bringing with it the same 
disaster which overtook the innocent young wife of the sub- 
ordinate official in L’Ombre du Mal. Those who seek to escape 
the dominion of the ancient powers expose themselves to calamity. 

It is a significant tribute to the genius of M. Lenormand that 
he continually provokes comparison with the classics, and in one 
of his plays, L’Homme et ses Fantémes, he renders such a com- 
parison inevitable. It is, in effect, a modern version of Don Juan. 
The hero has all the classical stigmata. He is libertine and 
impious, affecting to enjoy his own misdeeds. But he is gradually 
preparing his doom, and at the last he sups with the phantoms of 
his past. The author gives to the old legend a completely modern 
setting. His ghosts are those of the modern spiritualist ; their 
manifestations are such as would be seriously investigated by the 
Psychical Research Society. These manifestations, moreover, 
are all of them explicable by the latest discoveries of the psycho- 
analyst. The fundamental inspiration of the character is an 
intellectual craving which drives him to seek in the women he 
encounters he secret of humanity. Throughout his pilgrimage 
he remains utterly alone. Don Juan is a solitary. He-has elimi- 
nated love from his existence. He seeks always to possess and to 
discover, but he gives nothing in return, and each of his victories 
is intimately a defeat. And though he affects to be without a 
conscience and suppresses all pity and affection under the stimulus 
of his monstrous egoism, he is outraging unawares the secret con- 
sciousness of good and evil within himself, which is inexorably 
preparing its revenges. In the final scenes of the play all the sup- 
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pressed instincts which he has flouted come to the surface. He 
is haunted by the ghosts of all the feelings and conceptions which 
he has deliberately outraged. The traditional Juan invited the 
statue to sup with him. The modern Juan invites the phantoms 
of his past with table-rappings and the whole apparatus of modern 
spiritualism, whereby his subliminal self obtains the results to- 
wards which it is helplessly driven. 

He dies surrounded by the spectres which he has unconsciously 
carried about with him and as unconsciously evoked, and his end 
is as faithful to the classical legend as his career. For he dies 
impenitent, governed by his predominant impulse, which he 
recovers even in the last dialogue with the phantom of his 
mother. 

L’HommeE.—Il y a quelque chose que je voulais savoir, avant de 
mourir... 

Le Fant6ME DE LA MERE.—Tu ne vas pas mourir. Tu vas t’endormir 
contre moi, comme autrefois. 

L’HommE.—Je veux savoir... 

Le FanréME DE LA MERE.—Ne te tourmente pas .. . ne pense a 
rien... . Dors. 

L’HomME.—Savoir . . . 


Savoir : it is his ruling passion, and he dies with the word on his 
lips ! 

I have dwelled in this article on the aspects of our author’s 
work which are peculiarly significant of his generation, and from 
which I can disengage his temperament and his philosophy. 
This is admittedly a bad way of appreciating a dramatist, and in 
this particular case it may establish an impression which would 
be wholly unjust and which it is necessary to correct. It must 
not be assumed that M. Lenormand is a philosopher with a doc- 
trine, or a specialist in mental science, or a moralist with a text. 
The tendencies and principles which we have discovered are not 
obviously on the surface, and it is only by doing violence to his 
work, giving undue prominence to certain aspects and reading 
diligently between the lines, that it is possible to fit him with a 
formula. M. Lenormand is first to last a dramatist ; his characters 
are men and women expressing themselves in conduct and speech 
appropriate to the event and the moment. We are interested in 
them as individuals, and not as the embodiment of abstract ideas 
or the bearers of a philosophy. It might be imagined from the 
insistence laid upon the moral and psychological implications of 
the plays we have discussed that their author was didactic, 
explanatory, concerned rather with principles than persons. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. His dramatic style is 
as terse, as objective, as dramatically appropriate, as theatrically 
lucid as that of any of his French contemporaries. The amount 
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of explanation and interpretation given to the characters and 
incidents in his plays is reduced to the minimum consonant with 
the nature of his peculiar achievement. Obviously an author who 
brings into his theatre motives and instincts of which even those 
who are prompted by them are often unaware finds it necessary 
on occasion to suspend the action of his play while the characters 
discuss and analyse their motives, and at times he is even driven 
to introduce the familiar raitsonneur, who interprets much that 
might have remained obscure in the behaviour of his characters. 
But such occasions are rare, and in every case the climax of the 
drama, with all its significant stages, is presented in an act or 
situation that is brought about by the play of conduct and 
character. M. Lenormand is a master of the small revealing 
incident that strikes the imagination, and gives simple and clear 
dramatic expression to the most subtle and complicated mental 
condition or process. Like most of his younger contemporaries, 
he has been obliged to work out his own technique, and in course 
of doing so he has once for all extended the dramatic field, bring- 
ing within its limits subjects which formerly lay quite outside. 
In this respect he cannot fail to have his imitators, and even 
dramatists who strictly follow their own devices will inevitably be 
influenced by his achievement. 

His plays as individual works of art I will leave to speak for 
themselves. Nothing I could say of them can increase or detract 


from the impression which they must necessarily make upon a 
sensitive reader. I have wilfully preferred, in discussing an 
author who is as yet almost entirely unkown in London, to dissect 
rather than to paint the lily. It is the penalty of that decision 
that I have had to concentrate on one or two aspects of one or two 
plays, leaving the rest to speak for themselves. 

And they are very well able to do so. 


JOHN PALMER. 
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PATRONAGE IN THE DAYS OF JOHNSON 


Tue only age in which the record of patronage is a record of 
honour is the age of Queen Anne. Charles II., though he had 
loved literature well, had loved wine and women better, and he 
had no more money for the wit who pleased him than for the loyal 
squire who had saved him. Yet the immaterial honour of litera- 
ture with himself and his courtiers was the prelude to the material 
honour it enjoyed in the days of his niece. Though Butler, 
despite Hudibras, was poor, still he was famed, and then later 
from ‘the mob of gentlemen who wrote at ease’ stepped out 
Dorset to take the boy Prior from his accounting seat in the 
vintner’s bar and make him a poet among peers and peeresses. 
When after the Revolution Somers and Charles Montagu rose to 
power and wealth, to the laurels of literature they added the 
emoluments of office, and society accepted the lead, so that 
Ministers and noblemen became the willing protectors of men of 
letters, veiling patronage in friendship, and the world of fashion 
and the world of letters intermingled and were one. In the words 
of Lecky, ‘ it was the received opinion of the time that it was part 
of the duty of an English Minister to encourage promising merit.’ 
Whig and Tory alike, first Somers and Montagu, then Harley and 
St. John, were on the look-out for brilliant young men. They 
wanted to use them for their political ends, to draw an Addison 
from the cell of a college and set him to the business of party ; 
but in the days of Queen Anne it must be admitted that the appre- 
ciation and patronage of letters were broader than the interests 
of mere party. Of that the names of Prior and of Congreve are 
proof enough. And the wealthy were patrons as well as the politi- 
cians. Patronage was conceived a duty inherent in high social 
position, the right sphere for the man of taste to exercise his dis- 
crimination. Montagu, no longer a power in politics, became 
even more a Mecenas in letters. If he had a fault, it was the 
excess of his largesse, and that is a rare failing in the history of 
patrons. Pope might gibe at ‘ full-blown Bufo, puffed by every 
quill’ ; but Tickel said that no dedicator went unrewarded, and 
that is no ignoble monument. And he was not alone, but the 
leader of an honourable fashion. Many a writer drew profit from 
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the names of the great and the pockets of the rich. As well in 
patronage as in poetry it was the Augustan age of England. 

But that phase of patronage could only be temporary. When 
Samuel Johnson, aged thirty months, was carried by his mother 
to London, to be touched for the ‘ king’s evil’ by the ‘ lady in 
diamonds, and a long black hood,’ the days of patronage in its 
honour were numbered ; when Samuel Johnson, ripe in years, 
died, patronage more than casual was dead too. And the causes 
of its passing were these. Immediately, the death of Queen Anne 
and the Hanoverian succession ; gradually, the growing up of an 
alliance between author and publisher, to the competency of the 
one and the prosperity of the other ; gradually, too, the increasing 
number of readers whose plaudits and pockets made those of 
patrons no longer necessary ; and, inevitably, because the fashion 
of patronage ran to seed. For it is of patronage, as Johnson once 
said, ‘ in the infancy of learning, we find great men praised for it. 
This diffused it among others. When it becomes general, an 
author leaves the great and applies to the multitude.’ By 1720 
learning was becoming general, so that it was hard to discern the 
deserving among the many who presumed, nor yet possible for 
the wealthy to cover with their patronage even all who deserved 
it. There were bound to be more unpatronised than there were 
patronised, and, as the number of aspiring authors grew, they 
besieged the doors of the rich with epistles and dedications, until 
patronage became a scandal. The worthless scribblers entered in 
the great man’s hall and grumbled, or were thrust out by his ser- 
vants and reviled him. Then, too, there grew up ‘ the fop whose 
pride affects a patron’s name,’ who adorned his table with wits 
and repaid them with his own verses. To that had patronage 
descended by 1750, but the intervening period was not without 
honour, and the other causes of its passing were stronger and, 
except the Hanoverian succession, worthier. 

The accession of the Elector of Hanover to the throne of 
England had the effect almost of a revolution. The Tory leaders 
wavering too long between Pretender and Elector, had fatally 
compromised their party; the unsuccessful rebellion of 1715 
proved a death-blow, and the Tories were exiled into the political 
wilderness for more than a generation. The reign of the Whig 
oligarchy began, and the reign of the sovereign in politics ceased 
almost to be. Queen Anne, though of no very high intellect, was 
of no mean will, as Swift, baulked of his bishopric, knew. She was 
no small factor for her Ministers to consider ; but common-place, 
sensuous, German-speaking King George ruled with his mistresses 
in Court rather than with his Ministers in Council. But to be free 
of control by the Court left the Ministry still open to control by 
Parliament, unless steps were taken ; and those steps were the 
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buying and cornering of pocket-boroughs and the bribing of 
members by lucrative offices and pensions. And Robert Walpole, 
being in 1715 Chancellor of the Exchequer and in 1721 head of the 
Ministry, took those steps. For the money and offices with which 
his predecessors had rewarded men of letters he had other uses, 
and there was nothing to spare. It was more important for a 
Ministry to buy up the votes of recalcitrant or unprincipled mem- 
bers of the House of Commons than to pension another Addison, 
to sustain a genius that delighted the mind in the study, or 
boudoir or coffee-house or theatre, but which stumbled hopelessly 
in debate and displayed a mere competent mediocrity in the strife 
of party or the details of office. The loss of a writer, who could 
calculate ? But lost votes were begetters of losses only too 
tangible. The writer patronised alike for his talents and his 
politics went out, and the placeman and the scribbler came in. 

But it is not true to say that under Walpole there was no 
political patronage of writers, though perhaps it was patronage 
that did not deserve the name, and certainly they were writers 
whom one would hardly call authors. The men, or most of them, 
whom Walpole paid to write were men who would write whatever 
money bade. Walpole was aware of the need of propaganda, and 
he secured it from third-rate scribblers, the hacks of that mongrel 
Press which, with the notable exception of the Craftsman, Walpole 
kept well in hand. His chief organ was the Daily Gazetteer, which 
was as well supplied with the general news which he desired 
published as the London Gazette was with the official announce- 
ments. 

Into this as a common sink [said a note to the Dunciad] was received 
all the trash which had before been dispersed in several journals and 
circulated at the public expense of the nation. The authors were the 
same obscene men, though sometimes relieved by occasional essays from 
statesmen, courtiers, bishops, deans and tutors. The meanest sort were 
rewarded with money, others with places and benefices from 1o0o/. to 
1o0ool. a year. 

He had, said Swift, ‘none but beasts and blockheads for his 
penmen.’ He hired, says Coxe, ‘ several well-known disseminators 
of infidelity,’ and ‘many warm remonstrances were frequently 
made by the Minister’s friends against employing such low mer- 
cenaries, but usually disregarded.’ His men were of those whom 
Pope ducked in the slime of the Fleet Ditch, such as Concanen, 
who for supporting Sir William Yonge and the Duke of Newcastle 
with seasonable Billingsgate was rewarded in 1732 with the post 
of Attorney-General of Jamaica. And some were ‘ patronised ’ 
that they might be silenced, like Thomas Gordon, more honour- 
ably known as a translator of Sallust and Tacitus, who, when in 
1720 his weekly paper the Independent Whig had too strong an 
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air of ‘ patriotism,’ became First Commissioner of Wine Licenses. 
But Walpole, if he was not particular, was at least liberal. Between 
1731 and 1741 nearly 50,000/, was spent by him out of the secret 
service money on writers and printers, and Arnall, the chief of 
his hired penmen, is said to have received in four years some 
11,000/. for his own services and to pay his subordinates. Arnall 
retired with a pension of 400/. a year. Entinck, a subordinate, 
and a bookseller’s hack and school-book compiler, had 200/. a 
year. Even Swift admitted that ‘he pays his workman on the 
nail.’ But in all this there is no patronage, no seeking out of 
merit ;to encourage it. The names that should be there are 
not there; but only Gay, who had 150/. a year as a Lottery 
Commissioner, and Young, of whom perhaps Swift was right, 
and 

Young must torture his invention 

To flatter knaves, or lose his pension. 


And when in 1742 Walpole’s long reign ended, the old tradition 
of the days of Queen Anne was dead and buried in political 
corruption. 

The life of social patronage was rather longer ; and fortunately 
so, because the profession of authorship was still, for want of any 
considerable reading public, very much more precarious than by 
its nature it must be. While political patronage withered away 
under the methods of Walpole, society was still sensible of its 
debt to good poets and of the honour that lay in its payment. 
Pope and Gay and Young, though they were born as poets in the 
last years of the Queen, found the fount of social honour and 
reward still flowing for them when their own last years were 
drawing on. And Thomson and Mallet and Brooke and Glover, 
though of the next generation, were also partakers of the same 
good things as their elders. The lives of them all show what 
patronage was, and with how much of political admixture, up 
till the middle of the century. They were all legitimate suc- 
cessors to Prior, Addison, Congreve, Steele, Parnell and Rowe, 
to the presents and offices and social esteem which had once 
been common and was still not rare. But first and in most 
detail let us consider the life of Pope, for it shows far more than 
the continuance of patronage ; it is the story of the first great 
independent author. 

From the very beginning Pope had his well-placed friends, 
who introduced him into society and who were proud of the 
chance to help forward so promising a youth. He owed not a 
little to old Wycherley and to Lord Lansdowne, and then, still 
in his early days, there came Swift, going from one to another 
with the word that he had found the first poet of the day for 
whom he must have their subscriptions. Steadily he rose over 
RR2 
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the obstacles of his ill-health, which made his life ‘one long 
disease,’ and of his religion, which debarred him from holding 
any public office. He was aiming high, and was not to be caught 
by the coarse baits of patronage which expected returns in 
service, either personal or political. Universal admiration came 
soon ; but money was slower until he set to upon his substantial 
works, and by them he showed what a man could do without 
relying upon the rich for any more than such a subscription to 
his publication as a wealthy friend would readily give with no 
thought of a return beyond the copies he had paid for. By his 
handsomely subscribed translation of Homer, finished in 1725, 
he made some 5000/., and in 1725, too, showing the bookseller as 
the other string to his bow, he was paid 217/. by Tonson for his 
not over successful edition of Shakespeare. And so we see him 
about 1726 settled in his pleasant villa at Twickenham with a 
modest annuity, enjoying the friendship of the highest in society, 
and with every reason to rejoice in his success. 

It was a splendid achievement. He stood for a new order of 
things which had been impossible to Dryden and to Addison, 
who could have gained independence only at the cost of all their 
prospects. Pope was in a position to reject anything that was 
not straightforward. Halifax once suggested that a pension 
might be secured for him in spite of his Roman Catholicism, but 
Pope would have none of it ; nor when his friend Craggs, while 
Secretary of State, suggested 300/. a year would he condescend 
to accept what must be smuggled through from the secret service 
money of the Government. Pope had his pride. Where Dryden 
by a translation had made 1200/., had not he made 5000/. ? And 
so he loved to talk of his earnings, for he had no share of the 
affected snobbery of his old contemporary Congreve airing the 
fine gentleman before his visitor Voltaire and making as if to 
despise his authorship. Indeed, said Johnson, ‘ it would be hard 
to find a man so entitled to notice as a wit, that ever delighted so 
much in talking of his money.’ For his money meant his in- 
dependence, of which he often and justly boasted. 


I take myself [he wrote to Lord Carteret in 1723] to be the only scribbler 
of my time, of any degree of distinction, who never received any places 
from the Establishment, any pension from a Court, or any presents from 
a Ministry. I desire to preserve this honour untainted to my grave. 


And although his political sympathies, such as they were, leaned 
to the Tories, he did not take advantage of his independence to 
abandon that neutrality which had won to his subscription-list 
the names of Whig and Tory in the worthy rivalry of patronage. 
‘ They have scoundrels enough to write for their passions and their 
designs ; let us write for truth, for honour, and for posterity.’ 
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With such words he dissuaded Swift in 1726 from falling to 
Pulteney’s project of gaining the Dean for his war on Walpole. 
Only once were his venomed darts forged and sped in the war of 
partisan politics, later and briefly in aiding the bitter anger of 
Frederick Prince of Wales. 

For money and independence Pope admitted his fondness 
freely, and by his frequent denials he admitted it virtually for 
the company and respect of peers. And that, too, he had gained. 
It is doubtful whether any other poet in England has had so 
completely the entrée of the fashionable world as he, for from 
about 1720 his reputation opened to him nearly all the houses of 
the great, who felt that they were honoured by his presence and 
that they at the same time conferred honour on him. Indeed, 
the relation was so much one of mutual honour that it becomes 
sensibly inaccurate to use the word ‘ patronage’ of the help and 
favour which Pope received. One is reminded of Swift’s saying 
of Bolingbroke that ‘he began in the Queen’s time to be my 
patron, and then condescended to be my friend.’ The peers 
whose names adorn the dedications of Pope, who corresponded 
with him and at whose houses he stayed—my Lords Bolingbroke 
and Bathurst and Oxford and Marchmont, to name the more 
prominent—were genuinely his friends, and not such patrons as 
Thomson had. Without doubt others besides King George were 
heard to speak disparagingly of ‘ little Mr. Pope ’ and ‘ his trade,’ 
and in some the condescension was more than the friendship, but 
in the houses of his hosts the servants who were exactingly called 
upon at all hours to minister to the minutia of the little invalid’s 
requirements must have been conscious enough that this guest 
was an honoured and not a mere ‘ patronised poet.’ He had all 
the appearance of an equal in the society in which he moved, and 
his subscription-lists had in them the names of all who mattered. 
Sir Robert Walpole, the employer of hacks and the man who 
confessed he could find no recreation in a library, yet subscribed 
because to subscribe was the fashion, and the King and Queen, 
by openly accepting a copy of the Dunciad at the hands of the 
First Minister, gave to its author an impressive, if intangible, 
protection against the return blows of his victims. In fact Pope 
came to move in a charmed circle where no blows of enemies 
might touch him save the barbs which stuck quivering in his 
unhealthy sensibility. Yet he himself in his satires, so strongly 
entrenched was he behind the ranks of his patron friends, and with 
his supports of assured independence, could launch the most 
virulent attacks on those whom, like Walpole’s confidential 
lieutenant Lord Hervey, it would surely for others have been 
wiser and safer to avoid. But Pope’s satire marked down its 
victims right and left with a fearlessness which had no respect of 
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persons, and which of itself is a proof of the strength and security 
of his social position. Standing where he did, there was scarcely 
any ‘vice too high’ for him to know, and what he knew he 
seemed to have little fear of publishing. When he vowed to 
make ‘ men not afraid of God, afraid of me,’ there can be little 
doubt that he succeeded. He had no need of the patronage, 
however honourable, which others had found necessary and which 
men such as Young still sought. 

And the secret was that he had known how to create and then 
to manage a public which would pay him as directly and honour- 
ably as it would the craftsman of any more materially useful art. 
He brought something of the regular salesmanship of business into 
the profession of literature ; indeed, with him literature began 
for the first time to have a claim to be called a profession in any 
clearly defined use of that word. He could have had readily the 
support of the old patronage, but he preferred to deal with the 
booksellers and to rely on a public. What part that alliance with 
the booksellers played in the passing away of patronage we shall 
see soon; here we may note how secure Pope already in 1726 
felt in the management of his public. A writer in the London 
Journal of July of that year has this to say: ‘I have a great 
veneration for this admired poet and also for his ingenious book- 
seller, but I hope they will not always expect to impose extra- 
vagant prices upon us for bad paper, old types and journey work 
poetry.’ And Fenton in May 1726 wrote thus to Broome, his 
fellow-collaborator with Pope in the Odyssey; ‘I find the 
clamour here [in Cambridge] is as great both against him and the 
work as it was last winter in London,’ It is little Mr. Pope and 
Bernard Lintot wringing the last penny from the public, who 
wanted the poem but grudged the payment. For Pope was deter- 
mined to ‘ maintain a poet’s dignity and ease,’ and the public 
were to pay as they had never paid before, Pope rightly con- 
ceived of the dignity of authorship, and justly held that with 
the dignity went the payment. To him the honour of literature 
was no phrase, but something for which he worked, and of whose 
material recognition in the years to come he has some claim to be 
called the father. 

But the genius of Pope was premature in this independent 
outlook of his. His example had for some time no follower, but 
stood alone as a demonstration of what lay within the power of 
an author to achieve. ‘O let me live my own, and die so too,’ 
was the wish seemingly of hardly another, nor do the lives of 
Gay and Young and Thomson give us assurance that they, like 
Pope, would have preferred ‘liberty without a coach.’ And 
Swift, ‘ sitting like a toad in a corner of his great house, with a 
perfect hatred of all public actions and persons,’ was a man too 
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independent to be interested in the independence of the calling 
of letters. When patronage is a profitable fashion it is too 
enervating for any but a very exceptional man to reject it, and 
while it remained many looked to it as the obvious avenue to 
success. Perhaps for lesser men it was still the only avenue, but 
for all save Pope it was, one suspects, the instinctive choice. 

It was so at least for Edward Young. He was one whose eye 
sought always the main chance, and whose hand was skilled to 
trim his sails to all the winds of opportunism. Five years older 
than Pope, but less precocious, he had by 1712 won an outer seat 
on the benches of Addison’s little senate more by the wise use of 
friends, by persistence and by the promise of genius, than by 
anything he had yet achieved. Then in 1713 he began his literary 
career with an Epistle to the Marquis of Lansdowne. In 500 lines 
he hailed that politician as another Augustus, a second Shake- 
speare ‘ born to make the Muse immortal,’ and a philosopher 
whom perusal of the Grecian sages ‘only taught with more 
respect to value his own thought.’ Its ill-timed Toryism he 
erased with characteristic disregard of consistency by greeting 
George I. in a poem which brimmed with Whiggism, and thence- 
forth a Whig he attached himself with success to the shady Duke 
of Wharton, and in his wake began to advance. And Wharton, 
however unadmirable in character, was no bad patron. He 
granted to the poet in 1719 a pension of rool. for his flattery and 
his service, or, as the grant worded it, because he considered 
‘that the public good is advanced by the encouragement of 
learning and the polite arts.’ For the idea of patronage was still 
strong enough to command lip-service, if already too weak to 
dispense with payment. And although that pension was never 
paid until the poet with fresh service earned it at the added value 
of 200/. from Walpole in 1726, yet Wharton, flown with his 
scandals and his intrigues to the Continent, did not leave him 
without another patronal beau geste, that time not without sub- 
stance. 


A little after Dr. Young had published his Universal Passion [Spence 
tells us in an anecdote] the Duke of Wharton made him a present of 2000/. 
for it. When a friend of the Duke’s, who was surprised at the largeness 
of the present, :ried out ‘ What, 2000/. for a poem,’ the Duke smiled and 
said, ‘ It was the best bargain he had ever made in his life, for he was 
fairly worth 4000.’ 


Certainly Young was not unadvised to seek patrons when the 
fashion still spoke in language like that. It is the flattery, in 
which he dealt so readily, that is hard to forgive. Surely patronage 
did not ask for the panegyric flood with which he deluged Walpole 
on his installation as Knight of the Garter. Surely he was one 
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of those who were to lower the dignity of patronage by the gross 
way they sought it. To curry favour with Bubb Doddington and, 
‘ charmed with his burgundy and wit,’ to celebrate the virtues of 
his ostentatious elegance ; to ply with odes ‘ Dunce the Second’ 
George ; to insinuate himself into the good graces of Pope by 
siding against the victims of the Dunciad ; to drift towards the 
Opposition because Walpole showed no signs of doing more for 
him: in contrast, how splendid is the independence of Pope. If 
patronage really required these shifts it was time for patronage 
to go. Instead of patrons seeking out those who deserved notice, 
those who wanted to be noticed were seeking out patrons in ways 
not much more honourable than those of a beggar. It was Young 
who wrote : 


All other trades demand—verse-makers beg ; 
A dedication is a wooden leg. 


And when that was so it was time for men of letters to give up 
the old ways and for Samuel Johnson, following where Pope 
with more ease had led, to work sturdily at literature as a trade 
that would not beg but would demand like any other. And 
Johnson was to slave in the galleys of journalism while Dr. 
Young grumbled in his rectory for the rewards that were no 
longer forthcoming. But Johnson had won the battle of in- 
dependence when the poor old clergyman, at seventy-eight years 
of age, received, in the little burst of patronage which came with 
George ITI.’s accession, the ignominious post of Clerk of the Closet 
to the Dowager Princess of Wales. 

But that patronage was by no means without its blessings in 
those days of Johnson’s boyhood we can see from the life of 
amiable, easy-going John Gay. He was born, if ever a poet was, 
to recline in the lap of luxury which patronage still fortunately 
spread out. Although in 1720 he realised 1000l. by the well- 
subscribed edition of his Poems, what with losses in South Sea 
stock and with idleness and good living it was soon gone. He 
was one like Goldsmith, and, if he had lived in his day, would 
have shared his difficulties, born of the same imprudence. But 
with Lord Burlington to be his host, the Earl of Lincoln to supply 
him with lodgings in Whitehall, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Queensberry to keep him in guiding strings and to mind his 
money, he had as fair a chance of happiness as ever man had. 
That was the continuance of social patronage ; but from the side 
of the Court and of politics he had little, save, in return for his 
Fables for Prince William, the offer of the post of Gentleman- 
Usher to the small Princess Louisa, an almost nominal office with 
a salary of 200/., which, however, he was well off enough to decline 
in offended disappointment at its not being something better. 
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And after all he was even then not complimentary when he spoke 
of the Ministry, and later, over the Beggar’s Opera and Polly, was 
a veritable thorn in the flesh of both Ministry and Court. But his 
society patrons stood up for him. His imperious and eccentric 
Duchess, for canvassing his Polly with characteristic impudence 
in the very arcana of the Court, was dismissed from her places, 
and, saucily defiant, retired with her husband to look after her 
poet to the end of his days and see him buried like a peer in West- 
minster Abbey. To rise from the humble status of a Barnstaple 
mercer’s assistant to honour and fame, to lie in death with the 
rich and to leave behind him 6000l., that was what patronage 
meant for Gay. 

And it meant a very great deal, too, to a younger contemporary, 
James Thomson. He, no less than Young, felt that the path to 
success lay through a patron. When he abandoned divinity in 
Edinburgh to try literature in London he took in his pocket 
introductions to the great. Through his fellow-countryman 
Duncan Forbes he met people of literary and social eminence. 
He became tutor to Lord Binning, and he found one Mr. Whatley, 
later Prebendary of York, who, as Swift had helped Pope, went with 
the praises of Winter from coffee-house to coffee-house until the 
impression was bought up. And once he was known patrons and 
subscribers were ready at hand, and he, too, was ready with his 
dedications to hailthem. He entered the circle of Pope, he had the 
friendship of Lady Hertford and Doddington, he received offices 
from Lord Chancellor Talbot and, after Walpole’s fall, from Lord 
Lyttelton, long his friend and then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and he had a pension of rool. from the Prince of Wales. But times 
were changing. His first sinecure, in the Court of Chancery, was 
reduced from 300/. to rool. by ‘ the blight of an idle inquiry into 
the fees and offices,’ and the Surveyor-Generalship of the Leeward 
Isles, which in 1744 he executed by deputy, he found worth the 
holding only a little over a year. His pension from the Prince 
meant the irksome service of inserting into his dull dramas the 
double entendre of topical politics. Even living at Eastbury with 
Doddington, whose friendship Young so affected to enjoy, 
Thomson complained of being ‘far from that divine freedom, 
that independent life which the Muses love.’ He did want to be 
independent, and he saw the means by which he could become so. 
He set to upon a great poem whose sale should enrich him, but 
the result was the leaden volumes of Liberty. He could not make 
his public bear him as Pope had made his, and he sank back upon 
patronage perhaps all the more readily for that natural indulgence 
which made him ‘a bard more fat than bard beseems.’ But the 
way was seen, and the will was there. What Pope had achieved 
and Thomson would have liked to achieve Johnson was from 
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1735 working out almost in desperation, sometimes without 
supper to sustain or a candle to light him. 

So much for the political and social patronage which lingered 
in the forties of the eighteenth century. New conditions were 
being created for writers by the gradual yet considerable growth 
of the reading public. The alliance between author and book- 
seller was becoming a practical proposition. It was, as we have 
pointed out, Pope who first successfully took his stand for this 
new relation which was to oust patrons by doing away with the 
need of them and so setting over writers in place of the personal 
will of a man the more endurable, because the less cramping and 
defined, caprice of a public. Pope set out to cement that alliance 
by driving profitable bargains for copyright himself, and by 
helping his friends to do the same. It would seem as though its 
establishment were an aim he had close at heart. To him the 
dignity of literature demanded that men should do away with 
the old idea that a gentleman did not write for money. Instead 
he proclaimed that literature was a profession worthy of any 
man, and that it deserved to be well paid, and that no one should 
be too proud or too careless to take the money he had honestly 
earned. For that carelessness he rebuked Swift. He found 
painful the way in which his friend gave away the rights of 
fugitive essays to such ‘ mercenaries ’ as that Rev. Mr. Pilkington 
who was always at Swift’s side to pick them up; and so he told 
him. Nor was it any better, in his opinion, that the equally 
“mercenary ’ booksellers should get the copyright for nothing, 
and his dislike of that led him to negotiate with Motte for the 
purchase of Gulliver’s Travels. The 200/. which resulted Swift 
acknowledged in a letter to Chetwode to have been due solely to 
Pope’s prudent management. In fact Pope was the protagonist 
of the literary calling, and when we consider him thus sinking 
himself in a cause common to all his fellow-writers, we find a 
pleasing contrast and compensation to his petty spite and malice. 
Holding that the literary labourer was worthy of his hire, he was 
determined.that public and booksellers should be made to recog- 
nise it, and towards that end he used every grain to cement and 
consolidate the alliance of author and bookseller. Agreements 
for copyright became the regular practice, and the prices which 
booksellers paid began soon and quickly to rise. The older fashion 
of getting subscription-lists, though it did not die out, ceased to 
be usual. Bookselling became a directer, because a wider, appeal 
to the public. And manifestly it was the public that all the time 
was the essential factor. Noting the successive editions of new 
and older authors, the press sending forth its newspapers more 
and more numerous despite the stamp tax, the rise of the 
magazines, the appearance and onsweep of the novel, the opening 
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of circulating libraries, and the birth of the reviews, we are clearly 
conscious of the public growing steadily in the middle of the 
century.’ Fielding had 183/. ros. for Joseph Andrews, 600l. and 
an additional roo/. on the unexpected sale of Tom Jones, and 
10001. for Amelia. What more need of a patron was there? The 
public were patrons by 1750, and it needed no letter from Johnson 
to Lord Chesterfield to strike the death-knell of patronage. 

The love of independence was perhaps no stronger in Johnson 
than in Pope, but the romance of the dour struggle wherein 
his pride and perseverance beat poverty and hardship is easier 
to recognise. Those years on Cave’s Gentleman’s Magazine of 
grinding at journalism for a hand-to-mouth living must have 
been cruelly wearing, or Johnson would not have tried to escape 
to the law or to schoolmastering, as he did in 1738, for no one can 
imagine Johnson giving up easily. For one thing, he was too 
proud to seek help, and preferred to live in ‘ poverty, and the 
pride of literature,’ to asking others for the money he could not 
earn ; and he took care never to be ‘ near enough to great men 
to court them,’ so that in the latter years he was able to say: 
‘No man who ever lived by literature has lived more independently 
than I have done.’ But, for another thing, patrons in the late 
thirties were not so easy to find, and, as a rule, rose only to 
grosser baits than men less scrupulous than Johnson could have 
condescended to spread. The patrons whom Johnson could have 
honourably accepted he did not meet; the patrons whom, in 
honour, he could not possibly have accepted were as thick and as 
loathsome as flies. They were the signs of patronage festering in 
corruption. When Johnson had won through to a secure liveli- 
hood he had no words too harsh for these patrons of the last days 
of patronage The Dictionary defined a patron in 1756 as ‘ com- 
monly a wretch who supports with insolence and is paid with 
flattery.’ Churchill in his Independence contrasted them with the 
old patrons who ‘ never bilked the poet of his pay,’ whereas now 
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They patronise for fashion sake—no more— 
And keep a bard, just as they keep a whore. 
They promise little, and they give not much. 


And one of the characters in Foote’s Patron of 1757 is made to 
speak thus : 


Patron! the word has lost its use. A guinea subscription at the 
request of a lady whose chambermaid is acquainted with the author, is 
all that may now and then be picked up. Protectors! why one dares 
believe there’s more money laid out on Islington turnpike in a month 
than upon all the learned men in Great Britain in seven years. Where 
now are the Oxfords and Halifaxes ? 


1 See ‘The Growth of the Reading Public during the Eighteenth Century,’ 
by A. S. Collins, in the Review of English Studies, July and October 1926. 
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In fact the patron is a universal butt, a scarecrow torn to shreds 
by the wind of its critics of the fifties and sixties. And the more 
honourable people had ceased to play patron, for we find Burke 
in 1750 writing to a friend in Ireland: ‘I don’t think there is as 
much respect paid to a man of letters on this side of the water as 
you imagine. I don’t find that genius “ the rathe primrose which 
forsaken dies’ is patronised by any of the nobility’; and he 
adds, ‘ writers of the first talent are left to the capricious patronage 
of the public.’ 

The social status of the man of letters was changing. As he 
became more of a professional, the upper classes left him more to 
himself. Writers, said Horace Walpole, ‘ we think sufficiently 
paid if their books sell, and of course leave . . . to their colleges 
and obscurity, by which means we are not troubled with their 
vanity and impertinence.’ Eminent authors were still honoured 
by the great, but it was the honour graciously given by superiors, 
not that which sought to lose itself in equality. Thus Johnson, 
touring Scotland in 1773, received ‘ courteous attention’ from 
the Duke of Northumberland, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, 
and the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, but it was not the 
attention which Pope would have received from the Duke of 
Chandos or Lord Oxford ; there was always the indefinable air 
of restraint inseparable from ‘ courteous attention.’ Where Pope 
had been of society, Johnson entered into it. Nor would Johnson 
or Goldsmith or their best contemporaries have desired it other- 
wise, for there was nothing to be gained by such mingling with 
aristocracy, and the great betterment of conditions in the 
secondary strata of society was creating a congenial sphere for 
the man of letters, beyond whose bounds he had no need to step. 
It was to an outer public that the love of letters was beginning to 
spread, and the class which had before supported literature was 
no longer distinguished for its literary taste. Emblematic of the 
orientation of literature and the rise of an esprit de corps among 
authors and artists was the foundation of the Literary Club. If 
we compare that assembly of writers, painters, and politicians 
with its prototype the Kit-Cat Club at its height in the early years 
of the century we see in what direction literature was tending. It 
was disentangling itself from peers and dependence and passing 
towards the middle class and independence. 

When Johnson began to write the booksellers had more would- 
be authors besieging them than they could find a public for. But 
twenty years later, when Goldsmith turned from the drudgery of 
the Peckham seminary to the task-work of Griffiths the book- 
seller, the demands of the public were more than equal to the 
output of authors. The days of long obscurity and struggle were 
passing away, and there was no reason why a good writer should 
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not earn his way. Goldsmith was ‘ deterré’ in a much shorter 
time than Johnson, and where Johnson after some nine years 
received only fifteen guineas for his Life of Savage, and a year 
later was glad to revise Madden’s poem, Boulter’s Monument, for 
ten guineas, ‘ which was to me at that time a very great sum,’ 
Goldsmith after two years was getting 20/. for a catch-penny Life 
of Voltaire, and next year (1760) was employed by Newberry to 
contribute two papers a week to the Public Ledger roughly at the 
rate of tool. a year. By 1766, in fact, the payment of booksellers 
was sufficiently good for Goldsmith to be able to reply to the 
temptations of an emissary of Lord Sandwich: ‘I can earn as 
much as will supply my wants without writing for any party.’ 
Literature was established as a self-supporting profession, and the 
advice of Johnson to the many literary aspirants who sought it in 
the days when he was the Great Cham of letters is the mark of 
the new age: 


If the authors who apply to me have money, I bid them boldly print 
without a name ; if they have written in order to get money, I tell them 
to go to the booksellers and make the best bargain they can. 


And the bargains men might make were good. Sums such as 
Hume’s 3400/. for his History and Smollett’s 2000/. for his were 
high-water marks, but not untrustworthy guides to the average 
tide-line. It was no wonder patronage died when this was 
possible. It had no more work to do save for the exceptional 
man who, indeed, required an exceptional patron, as Crabbe 
without Burke must seemingly have failed. And if any patronage 
did remain, it was that honourable and pleasing patronage 
wherewith a great author by his judgment and advice might 
foster the talent of a younger man. 

But in such a study as this it is the general trend at which we 
look. Patronage was dead beyond the power of a general 
resurrection, although not beyond the possibility of occasional 
but always fleeting reincarnation in a person. While patronage 
itself lay on its death-bed, a young patron ascended his throne 
with the determination ‘ to be a king,’ and before he descended 
to the abuse of buying ‘ king’s friends’ he and his cultured 
Minister and tutor, Lord Bute, did much that was honourable 
to patron and patronised. The corruption of faction in the 
struggle of the various Whig ‘ gangs’ for office soon spoilt it, 
but it had been disinterested, and it did not entirely cease to be 
so. In 1763 it was Johnson who said, ‘I must have recourse 
to the French. I am pénétré with His Majesty’s goodness’; in 
1773 there was Beattie, who, after a no less pleasant interview 
with the King spent in the discussion of moral philosophy, 
received a grant of 200/. a year. But although they do not 
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stand alone, the King’s example was an isolated example. The 
fire of general patronage at which so many had warmed themselves 
was settling down to ashes, from which there rose in 1760 one last 
expiring flame to warm one strange figure. Society lavished its 
last patronage on the eccentric volumes of Laurence Sterne. 
‘The bawdy blockhead,’ said Goldsmith roughly, flew ‘to the 
nobility for shelter.’ For to accept patronage was becoming 
unpopular both with writers and with the public. It was 
dangerous for the man who accepted it. ‘ What’s his reward ?’ 
asked Churchill in 1763, and answered, ‘ Why, his own fame 
undone.’ So Kelly’s Word to the Wise was damned because the 
public had heard that Kelly was in the pay of the Government. 
In fact, when patronage went out it went as something 
discarded in derision, To say that when Johnson died the 
conditions of authorship were ideal would be nonsense. But 
certainly the conditions were too good to justify patronage. It 
is vain to cite Chatterton and Crabbe, for the one died because 
he had offended possible patrons by his medieval forgery and 
because he was too proud to accept a loan from his landlady till 
his publisher paid him, and the other starved because he was too 
proud to write for the public, but would only write for himself. 
Patronage went unlamented. It had adopted literature as a 
stepson, and literature, when it had outgrown the need of its 
foster-parent, went forward on its way with that ingratitude of 


which stepsons are sometimes guilty. 
A. S. COLLINS. 





THE REDISCOVERY OF ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 


THE present year is the seventh centenary of St. Francis of 
Assisi, who died at sunset on October 3, 1226, lying naked on the 
ground in a small cell of wattle close to the Portiuncula outside 
Assisi, ‘ going to meet Death with a song,’ as his first biographer, 
Thomas of Celano, says of him. Centenaries, even seventh 
centenaries, have become frequent in the present day—perhaps 
too frequent. Few centenaries, however, can claim anything 
approaching the importance, the world-wide character, the 
breadth and variety of appeal, that mark the commemoration 
of the Poverello of Assisi. The most obvious aspect is naturally 
the religious aspect. It is not surprising to find the Roman 
Catholic Church treating the year which began on July 31, 1926, 
as almost equivalent to the Holy Year just ended, and to receive 
from the Pope an encyclical setting out in the most convincing 
terms the claim of St. Francis upon the love and devotion of the 
faithful. Nor is it unexpected that the Guildhouse in Eccleston 
Square—to mention a different form of religious practice— 
should be organising a Franciscan celebration this month. It is 
more striking that the Italian Government should, notwithstand- 
ing the Roman question, have proclaimed October 4 a national 
holiday, and that the head of the Italian Government, H.E. 
Benito Mussolini, should have issued a Message on the Franciscan 
centenary, in which he compares Francis with Dante, with 
Columbus, with Leonardo da Vinci, in the following terms : 


Il pid alto genio alla poesia, con Dante ; il pil audace navigatore agli 
oceani, con Colombo; la mente pit profonda alle arti e alla scienza, con 
Leonardo; ma I’Italia, con S. Francesco, ha dato anche il pit santo dei 
santi al Cristianesimo e all’ umanita. 


A special series of postage stamps has been issued in commemo- 
ration of the centenary, at least two magazines devoted specially 
to the same subject have appeared for more than a year before 
the actual year of festival begins, and in numerous centres through- 
out the whole world plans are on foot for the worthy remembrance 
of all that Francis of Assisi means to religion, to history, to art. 
The reason is not far to seek. There are many great saints who 
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have shown forth in their lives the beauty of holiness. There 
are innumerable artists who have manifested in their work the 
holiness of beauty. St. Francis has earned a supreme position 
by his intuitive, sometimes almost unconscious, combination in 
the highest degree of the beauty of holiness in his character and 
personality and the holiness of beauty in his actions and in his 
outlook upon the world around him. He is, as Mussolini has 
indicated, a supreme saint, but he is also a supreme artist. 

This article does not aim at giving a panegyric upon St. 
Francis of Assisi. It aims at examining a phenomenon, literary, 
historical, esthetic and only incidentally religious—the re- 
discovery of St. Francis. 

Was there a world-wide celebration of the Franciscan centenary 
in 1826 or in the previous centuries? There was, but only in 
the sense that successive Popes called the faithful in the Roman 
Catholic communion in each century to a distinctively religious 
commemoration.1_ Nor could it be otherwise, for up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century St. Francis existed merely 
as a saint of considerable importance in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and as the founder of a great and influential order in 
that communion. In the English Prayer-Book calendar prepared 
in the sixteenth century after the breach with Rome place is 
found for St. Benedict, but unfortunately not for St. Francis. 
When the sixth centenary of the death of St. Francis came round 
there were no world-wide celebrations, because the whole world 
outside the Roman Catholic communion thought of him, if it 
thought at all, as a dead Roman Catholic. It was inevitable 
that this should be the case. The writings of St. Francis himself, 
the chronicles recording his life, the exquisite legends which had 
been woven around his story in the fourteenth century, were in 
part lost and in the remaining part quite inaccessible to all save 
the ecclesiastical specialist in the huge tomes of the Acta Sanctorum 
or of Luke Wadding. For example, the Second Life of St. Francis, 
by Thomas of Celano, was practically unknown from about 1266, 
when all the early legends were proscribed by the General Chapter, 
until 1806, when its text was edited by Rinaldi and published in 
Rome. So completely was this important work forgotten, that 
doubt was thrown upon its existence. To take another example, 
the priceless Fioretti, which has been a joy and an inspiration 
to countless readers of this generation, was certainly never quite 
forgotten, but in the first half of the nineteenth century it was 


1 ‘We would vie in devotion with Our predecessors, who, whenever a cen- 
tenary occurred in connexion with his life, lost no opportunity of commemorat- 
ing him by their apostolic authority and of decreeing festivities in his honour.’— 
Encyclical Letter of Pope Pius XI., 1926. (Translation published by Burns & 
Oates and Washbourne.) 
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known only to the learned, who disputed whether there existed 
a Latin original of the Italian text. The first English trans- 
lation of the Little Flowers was, as far as I have been able to trace, 
one by H. E. (Cardinal) Manning, issued in 1864. 

It is difficult to define the starting-point of the modern move- 
ment, which may be called the rediscovery of St. Francis—by 
which I mean the movement through which St. Francis has 
become to the world as a whole what he was, and indeed more 
than what he was, to Umbria and Italy of the first half of the 
thirteenth century ; more than what he was to them, because 
while the devotion and love of the twentieth century cannot well 
exceed that of the thirteenth, the earlier century could not see him 
from the perspective of 700 years or realise how great a contri- 
bution his life and work were to make to humanity. 

I should be inclined to take as the starting-point in that 
movement the work of Karl Hase, professor in the University of 
Jena, who published in 1856 his book, Franz von Assisi, at that 
time a notable contribution to the knowledge of the subject. 
An important feature of Hase’s book was his treatment of the 
question of the Stigmatisation of St. Francis, as he was really 
the first modern writer to embark upon that controversial subject. 
More important, however, than the intrinsic value of Hase’s work 
was the fact that its translation into French by M. Charles 
Berthoud attracted the attention of the great French critic Renan, 
who was himself a devoted admirer of St. Francis. Taking Hase’s 
work as a text, Renan included in his Nouvelles Etudes d’ Histoire 
Religieuse (Paris, 1884) a study entitled Frangots d’Assise, which 
is a classic in Franciscan literature. The amazing insight of 
Renan is shown by the fact that, while the materials for our 
knowledge of St. Francis have been incalculably increased since 
1884, there is little in his study which would need re-writing 
to-day, except, of course, from the standpoint of many of us, his 
rather crude explanation of the Stigmatisation as the result of 
fraud on the part of the Vicar-General Elias. No one has ever 
written more beautifully or with keener appreciation about St. 
Francis, though his tone is that of the patron, not that of the 
client. Some of his sayings about the saint have become house- 
hold words. I will quote just a few, to illustrate his outlook : 
‘On peut dire que depuis Jésus Francois d’Assise a été le seul 
parfait Chrétien ’—an aphorism which sums up in a few words 
the theme to which hundreds of pages were devoted by Bartho- 
lomew of Pisa in his De Conformitate. ‘Ce qui distingue Francois 
d’Assise en son siécle, et dans tous les siécles, c’est sa compléte 
originalité.’ Speaking of the Canticle of the Sun, Renan says: 
‘Le plus beau morceau de poésie religieuse depuis les Evangiles, 
l’expression la plus compléte du sentiment religieux moderne.’ 
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Again, Renan summarises his inspiration of art in these words : 
‘Ce sordide mendiant fut le pére de l’art italien. Cimabue et 
Giotto trouvérent leur genie en s’efforcant de peindre sa legende 
sur son tombeau.’ Renan estimates thus the influence of the 
Franciscan movement: ‘ Aprés le christianisme, le mouvement 
franciscain est la plus grande ceuvre populaire dont l’histoire se 
souvienne.’ Little wonder is it that a Capuchin Franciscan, to 
Renan’s great satisfaction, said of the great liberal thinker : 
‘Tl a écrit sur Jésus autrement qu’on ne doit, mais il a bien 
parlé de Saint Francois. Saint Frangois le sauvera ! ’ 

Renan was far too acute a critic to be led into the mistake, 
which many other liberal and modernist critics since his time have 
made, of failing to recognise Francis as the humble, obedient, 
devout son of the Roman Church—an uncritical attitude of 
mind which has quite rightly been condemned by the Holy 
Father in his recent encyclical.2 Renan had the ear of France, 
and indeed of the whole cultivated world, and so it was natural 
that his treatment of the life-story of St. Francis should have an 
immense influence in starting the examination on modern lines 
of the half-forgotten documents of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

When speaking of the impetus given in France by Rénan to 
the study of the Franciscan story it would not be right to pass 
over without mention three of the pioneers of the same study in 
Great Britain. The versatile pen of Mrs. Oliphant had as early 
as 1868 been devoted to a life of St. Francis, which had at any 
rate the merit of awakening wider interest in this country ; while 
about twenty years earlier, in 1847, F. W. Faber had produced a 
Life of St. Francis of Assisi, translated from the French of C. 
Chalippe. A more important name than either that of Mrs. 
Oliphant or Faber is that of Ruskin, who took the keenest interest 
in St. Francis, so much so that he appears even to have considered 
the possibility of joining the Roman Catholic communion in order 
to be able to become a member of the third order of St. Francis. 
In Deucalion he wrote of himself as a brother of the third order, 
and stayed for a long time at Assisi. Thus Ruskin had a part, 
and ‘no unimportant part, in the rediscovery of St. Francis. 

The outstanding name, however, in the rediscovery of St. 


2 ‘ How foolish they are, and how little they know the saint of Assisi, who 
for the purpose of their own errors invent a Francis—an incredible Francis— 
who is impatient of the authority of the Church, who cares nothing for the 
teaching of our faith, who is the herald of that false freedom which has been so 
much vaunted since the beginning of the present century, and is the cause of 
such unrest in Church and State! Let him, the herald of the great King, teach 
Catholics and others by his own example how close was his attachment to the 
hierarchy of the Church and to the doctrine of Christ.’—Encyclical Letter of 
Pope Pius XI., 1926. 
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Francis is, of course, that of Professor Paul Sabatier, whose 
interest in Franciscan studies was largely inspired by Renan. 
The publication by Sabatier in 1894 of the first edition of his 
Vie de S. Frangois d’Assise—a book which was destined to go 
into forty-five editions and to be translated into many languages— 
was an epoch in Franciscan studies. Countless thousands of 
readers have derived from the writings of Sabatier, and especially 
from his great Life, their first impulse towards interest in the 
saint, which has frequently developed into a complete surrender 
to his fascination and charm. It would be idle to deny that 
there has not been unanimity on the subject of the work of Sabatier, 
either as regards his whole outlook towards St. Francis or as regards 
some of the critical positions which he has adopted as a result of 
his investigations. Sabatier’s interpretation of the character 
and personality of Francis has sometimes not been one which 
can be accepted unreservedly by those whose outlook is more 
distinctively conservative and Catholic. He has written with 
exquisite beauty of style and thought about the Poverello of 
Assisi, and about the places which have become holy through 
their association with him. But Sabatier’s strength has not lain 
solely in his command of literary style, or even in his esthetic 
appreciation of St. Francis. For forty years he has laboured 
incessantly in the field of his choice, examining for himself the 
actual manuscripts, bringing to light documents of vital import- 
ance and previously unknown, developing theories as to the inter- 
relation of the various sources, with which many have disagreed, 
but which none can venture to disregard. 

Starting, then, from the publication of Sabatier’s Vie de S. 
Frangois, the whole movement for the accurate and scientific 
study of the Franciscan story has gathered momentum and has 
spread from one country to another. It is of course impossible 
to attempt here to record the detailed advances which have been 
made since 1890. The most that can be done is to point to some 
of the landmarks and to mention some of the leading investigators. 


‘The document known as the Legend of the Three Companions had 


been for a long time known to those who were investigating the 
sources, though it was all but unknown to any wider circle. In 
his search for those portions of that Legend of the saint which 
were believed to be lost, Sabatier made the discovery of the 
document, now comparatively well known, entitled the Mirror 
of Perfection. He announced that this work was written as early 
as 1227 by Brother Leo, one of the most intimate companions 
of St. Francis. The large majority of critics have felt unable 
to accept so early a date, and think that the date of the MS. 
has been misunderstood, though Sabatier still maintains that 
date. But it must not be forgotten that it was Sabatier who 
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discovered and published for the first time this highly important 
document, which now, thirty years later, is still a subject of 
acute controversy and much division of opinion. Sabatier’s 
edition of the Mirror of Perfection was the first volume in a 
series of Franciscan texts, Collection de Documents pour V’ histoire 
religieuse et littévaire du Moyen Age, and he followed up the 
Mirror of Perfection with other documents of vital interest to the 
Franciscan student, such as the Actus Beati Francisci, published 
in 1902. It must not be supposed for a moment that activity in 
Franciscan study was even at that stage confined to Sabatier and 
his collaborators or to France. As early as 1885 the College of 
S. Bonaventure at Quaracchi—a house of the Order of Friars 
Minor specially devoted to theological and historical research— 
had begun the issue of the valuable series known as Analecta 
Franciscana, while in 1906 Pére E. d’Alencgon gave to the world a 
much-needed critical edition of the two Lives of St. Francis and 
the Tvactate on Miracles by Thomas of Celano, a work now 
unfortunately out of print, but still the only trustworthy edition 
of those indispensable sources. Thus by the end of the nine- 
teenth century widespread interest had been excited among 
historical writers both within and without the Order of St. 
Francis, among writers of the most rigid orthodoxy and those of 
the most liberal tendencies, and the study of St. Francis, his 
writings and his life, which had in earlier generations been the 
province of relatively few, became a field of research, and it may 
be added an arena of controversy, for some of the most acute 
medizvalists in all countries. In Great Britain the outstanding 
worker has been, and still is, Mr. A. G. Little, who has laboured 
unceasingly at the investigation of the sources for the history 
of St. Francis, and who has given us an edition of Thomas 
of Eccleston’s Coming of the Friars to Britain. Mr. Little has 
also made special investigations of the Friars Minor in this 
country, and especially at Oxford. 

As might well be expected, the problems of Franciscan sources 
have had a remarkable fascination for German scholars, and 
the German universities have poured out a mass of acute and 
valuable work dealing with various aspects of the whole subject. 
Among these -very numerous works two seem to me of out- 
standing importance and worth. One is Boehmer’s Analekien zur 
Geschichte des Franciscus von Assisi,* which provides a critical 
edition of the works to be attributed to the pen of the saint. 
The other is Walter Goetz’s Die Quellen zur Geschichte des hl. Franz 
von Assisi.4 This latter work is one of the greatest value on 
account of its accurate scholarship and moderation of view, and 
at the time when it was written it was much the most useful 





® Tiibingen, 1904. * Gotha, 1904. 
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statement of the findings of Franciscan research. If it could be 
brought up to date in the light of later discoveries and translated 
into English it would be of undoubted value to British historical 
students. 

It is not the purpose of this article to act as a kind of guide to 
the study of St. Francis, but rather to indicate some of the main 
features of the phenomenon which I have described as the re- 
discovery of St. Francis. The point which I want to establish 
is that the last seventy-five years, and especially the last half- 
century, have been remarkable for the creation of what may 
fairly be called a fresh department or province in historical 
research, which has engaged the attention of a by no means 
negligible group of workers in a number of countries, which has 
resulted in the publication of a mass of books and articles, and 
which has produced the foundation of numerous societies for the 
special study of the subject and of many journals devoted exclu- 
sively to the publication of the results achieved by these researches. 
So wide has the subject become that, while a few generations ago 
it would have been a possible form of specialism to take up 
Franciscan studies as a whole, it is no longer feasible for any one 
worker to attempt to keep pace with the study of the whole 
subject, and it has become necessary for specialism to take place 
within the subject. 

Side by side with this scientific study of Franciscan sources 
and history has gone the constantly increasing popularisation of 
the story of St. Francis. Some would doubtless maintain that 
the whole movement is merely one phase of the outburst of 
interest in medizvalism. That is no doubt true as far as it goes, 
but it is far from being the whole truth. St. Francis makes an 
appeal of amazing freshness to the purely religious instinct and to the 
esthetic instinct. There has been an unmistakable and regrettable 
tendency, especially on the part of those who have made a rela- 
tively superficial study of the actual facts of the life and writings 
of the saint, to go one step further than the safe and legitimate 
step of discovering that Francis of Assisi has a message for all 
time and for every generation. That step is to find in him just 
that message to this generation which fits in best with their own 
outlook on life. Thus those who stand for a Socialistic theory 
of life have not hesitated to claim St. Francis as an exponent of 
Socialism, while those who crave for extreme simplicity in 
religion have imagined St. Francis as a kind of predecessor of the 
leaders of the Reformation, or as a man whose theology bordered 
on Pantheism. 

Here, again, the words of the recent Papal Encyclical may 
appropriately be quoted to traverse this unscientific and un- 
balanced view : ‘ The herald of the great King,’ writes Pius XI., 
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‘ did not come to make men doting lovers of flowers, birds, lambs, 
fishes or hares ; he came to fashion them after the Gospel pattern, 
and to make them lovers of the cross.’ 

Such vagaries of interpretation are only to be expected when 
the foundation of sound and accurate study is absent. One of 
the most successful recent attempts to translate the message of 
St. Francis into the language of the twentieth century is Pre- 
bendary Mackay’s The Message of Francis of Assisi, which has 
paid due regard to the actual sources, and consequently has not 
distorted the figure of the saint. 

It is clear that it is impossible to account for this ever-widening 
and deepening interest in St. Francis and his story by the simple 
explanation that he was a great saint. There have been many 
other great saints, but it would be hard to point to one who has 
after a period of several centuries come into his own so completely 
as Francis. There are scholars who devote themselves to the 
study of Benedictine monachism or of the Dominican Order, but 
their work has not up to the present made the appeal either to 
the student of medievalism on the one hand, or to the average 
person of cultivated and intelligent tastes on the other that is 


‘made by the work, either exact or popular, of those who are 


devoting themselves to the Franciscan story. It would be difficult 
to mention a cult in any way comparable to that of St. Francis 
except perhaps that of St. Teresa. 

There are other aspects of the phenomenon of the rediscovery 
of St. Francis. One of these is the relation of Franciscanism to 
learning, especially to theology and to philosophy. I do not 
suggest that it is a modern phase that the Franciscan Order 
should have become a learned order. There were signs of a 
trend in that direction even in the time of the founder, and much 
more distinctly in the generation following his death. St. 
Bonaventure, who lived in the generation after St. Francis, 
acknowledged that he found in the life of St. Francis a likeness to 
the origins of Christianity, in that the Church began from un- 
educated fishermen and later included the most famous teachers. 
It is the investigation of this somewhat extraordinary develop- 
ment which has been and still is another phase of the rediscovery 
of St. Francis. Increasing attention is being devoted to the 
philosophical and theological writings of leading Franciscans, of 
St. Bonaventure, of Duns Scotus, of Archbishop Peckham, of 
Alexander of Hales, and especially of Roger Bacon. It has been 
recognised as impossible to deal with the philosophical concep- 
tions of the Middle Ages without taking into account the work 
not so much of Francis himself as of some of the chief sons of 
Francis. Another aspect which must be mentioned is the impact 
of one outstanding episode in the story of St. Francis upon 
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psychology. I refer, of course, to the difficult problem of the 
Stigmatisation. This is not the place for a discussion of that 
question, but it has a distinct bearing upon the subject of this 
article. Since the time of Hase and Renan the attention of 
psychologists and of medical men has been given to the problem 
raised by the narratives of the Stigmatisation on Mount Alverna 
in September 1224, and, though it must be admitted that there 
are wide differences of opinion as to the manner and the nature 
of that occurrence, there has been a considerable measure of 
agreement that no properly authenticated case of stigmatisation 
occurred before the time of St. Francis, but that there have been 
a number of cases since his time which have been the subject of 
medical examination. The whole subject of the Stigmatisation 
of St. Francis has attracted increasing attention during the past 
twenty-five years, and it would be safe to assert that the last 
word has not yet been spoken upon it, either from the historical 
standpoint or from the psychological standpoint. 

The question of the Stigmatisation brings us to yet another 
aspect of the rediscovery of St. Francis. A characteristic book 
appeared in 1924, namely, P. Vittorino Facchinetti’s Le Stimmate 
di S. Francesco d’ Assisi. After dealing with the testimony of 
history and the testimony of science, the author devotes a section 
to the homage of literature and art to the Stigmatisation, and 
there follows a series of reproductions of artistic masterpieces 
carefully selected so as to illustrate the development of the 
Stigmatisation story in art throughout the intervening centuries. 
This is symptomatic of the interest taken in the influence of St. 
Francis upon art—an influence which has by no means ceased to 
operate, but which is still leading to the publication in popular 
form of some of the greatest works of art of the painters inspired 
by the Poverello. For example, the Giotto frescoes in the Upper 
Church of San Francesco have become among the best known 
medieval pictures. 

Is the rediscovery of St. Francis complete? Has the present 
age secured, as the result of the patient labours of the succession 
of investigators from Renan until to-day, a complete picture of 
the saint, a sure solution of the problem of the Franciscan sources ? 
The most that could be claimed is that some of the necessary 
materials for an investigation of the subject have been collected. 
Apart from many subsidiary problems, there remains still one 
main problem to be solved. That problem, is the exact relation- 
ship between certain primary documents—the Second Life of 
St. Francis by Thomas of Celano, the Mirror of Perfection, the 
Legend of the Three Companions, the Actus Beati Francisci et 
Sociorum ejus, and the various compilations of admittedly later 
date. I believe that the problem might be solved by a group of 
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competent medievalists—not committed to any solution in 
advance, but completely open-minded—assembling all the 
relevant documents and making a detailed examination of them, 
episode by episode, a minute textual examination as well as an 
examination of their contents. It is only in that way that a final 
decision can be reached asto whether, for example, Thomas of Celano 
made use for his Second Life of both the Mirror of Perfection and 
the Legend of the Three Companions , or whether all three are derived 
from some older common source. As in so many branches of 
study, the difficulty has been, and still is, that the chief investi- 
gators have yielded to the temptation of framing a theory of the 
mutual relationship of the chief documents, and then finding in 
the documents evidence in support of their theory. 

For nearly six centuries there was cherished a pious belief 
that St. Francis was standing erect in his tomb—alive and ready 
to issue forth therefrom to preach as before to the faithful. 
There was also no small element of doubt whether the reputed 
place of burial did actually contain the mortal remains of Francis. 
In 1818 permission was given by Pope Pius VII. to the Con- 
ventual Franciscans to excavate beneath the high altar in San 
Francesco, and their research was rewarded by the discovery of 
the stone coffin containing a skeleton which was authoritatively 
declared to be that of the saint. The beautiful old tradition was 
of course shattered by the picks and shovels of the friars, but 
the story is not without an inward and spiritual significance. 
From the tomb thus opened in 1818 St. Francis has verily issued 
forth, and has become as real a figure to the men and women of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as he was to his fellow- 
countrymen of the thirteenth century. His rediscovery has 
followed upon that exposure of his mortal remains, and he has 
come forth to preach not only to the Italians, but to the whole 
world. The public opinion of the civilised world recognises 
to-day in Francis of Assisi, to use the phrase of Benito 
Mussolini, ‘il pit santo fra gli Italiani ed il pid Italiano fra i 
santi.’ 

WALTER SETON. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


‘ROME’ 
To the Editor of THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


S1r,—Captain Colin Coote’s description of Rome in your September 
issue will certainly surprise all who have some knowledge of Roman 
history and Roman life. Will you allow me, as one who, although not a 
Roman, has lived long in Rome and mixed with people of all classes in 
that city, to point out a few of the errors into which your esteemed contri- 
butor has fallen ? 

It is unnecessary to dwell on Captain Coote’s remarks on Italian 
politics, or on his comparison between the present Italian Government and 
with the dictatorship of Sulla, which suggests that he is not quite familiar 
with the real facts concerning either. 

Captain Coote informs us that the Romans of to-day are superstitious 
rather than religious. It is not always easy to distinguish clearly between 
religion and superstition, but personally I prefer those forms of what your 
contributor is pleased to call the superstition of the Romans to certain 
quite preposterous creeds which have managed to secure large numbers of 
adherents in the United States and even in this country, or to the unlimited 
credulity of so-called enlightened communities out of which innumerable 
fortune-tellers, soothsayers, etc., extract comfortable incomes (see adver- 
tisements in the Press). It is true that the Roman question has lost 
much of its bitterness. But it is not accurate to say that Vatican ecclesi- 
astics would refuse to accept hospitality from a ‘ Black,’ the ‘ Blacks’ 
being the Vatican party. 

That Rome is ‘on the road to nowhere’ will be denied by anyone 
who has ever studied the map, a glance at which will show that Rome is 
on the road to Italian ports whence many steamers sail for such 
unimportant places as Greece, Constantinople, the Black Sea, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, and even India and the Far East. Naples, which is reached vid 
Rome, is one of the chief ports for Transatlantic traffic. Many readers 
will be indeed surprised to be told that no one would ever go to Rome on 
business, or that ‘ it is hard to imagine why anybody should continue to 
live there, except archeologists.’ Such statements carry their own 
refutation. 

The description of the suburbs of Rome as‘ houses built for a population 
which never came, and is never likely to come,’ might have passed muster 
thirty or forty years ago, but it has not the faintest resemblance to the 
situation to-day. The trouble with Rome is, on the contrary, over- 
crowding, and the vast amount of building which has been going on during 
the last few years cannot keep up with the ever-increasing demand. In 
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1870 Rome had barely 200,000 inhabitants ; to-day it has close on 700,000, 
If the population of Rome is certainly mixed (another of Captain Coote’s 
griefs), so is that of any other great city. But Captain Coote is perhaps 
not quite happy in the instances of this mixture which he quotes. The 
Colonna and Orsini families have been Roman as far as their ancestry 
can be traced, even if we do not accept the tradition of a Colonna Pope 
Marcellinus in 304 A.D. ; the Medici, whom he rightly states to be Floren- 
tines, have long been extinct, and have never had any connexion with 
Rome beyond providing occasional Popes and Cardinals, while the Torlonia, 
whom he also calls Florentines, are of French origin (see Almanach de 
Gotha for 1900), but in any case are among the most recent additions to 
the Roman nobility. That society is divided into two classes only, the 
aristocracy and the populace, is one of the usual stock-phrases of those 
foreigners whose knowledge of Rome is somewhat superficial. Captain 
Coote forgets the mass of the civil servants and the employees of banks 
and business houses (all the important banks and business firms of Italy, 
apart from the local enterprises, have important offices in Rome). The 
numerous professional men and the clergy nearly all belong to the middle 
class, which is coming to play an ever more important part in Roman 
life. To quote but a single instance, in the club to which I belong only a 
minority of the members are nobles. 

I quite agree that there are slums in Rome (what great city is without 
them ?), but there are also whole quarters of model workmen’s dwellings, 
which are increasing daily in numbers and compare favourably with 
those of many other cities. No one will deny that the Roman people 
have their faults, some of them very exasperating. But Captain Coote 
tells us that their worst fault is their admiration for what he calls furbita ; 
this word simply does not exist in the Italian language, but by his definition 
of it we suppose he means furberia. As it happens, the Romans are prob- 
ably the least furbi of all the peoples of Italy, and take not the slightest 
interest in furberia. They may be unpunctual and often careless and 
lazy, although I have seen people work as hard in Rome as anywhere 
else, but they are not furbi. 

If Captain Coote has only seen one regular football match in Rome 
it is because he did not attend the innumerable football matches, which 
are not played all the year round, as well as many other games. The 
Roman teams have frequently distinguished themselves even in inter- 
national contests, although they are not so good as some of those of 
Northern Italy. This and other games are played chiefly by the ‘ non- 
existent ’ middle classes and by the working classes. He also tells us 
that there is only one racecourse in Rome, and that third-rate. He has 
evidently never seen the Capannelle course, which is one of the finest in 
Europe. 

It may be that education is not as advanced as could be desired, but 
the statement that ‘ it is quite rare to find a servant who can write her 
own name, and almost unknown to find a cook who can add or subtract,’ 
will come as a surprise to all who have had dealings with Roman servants. 
Even as regards music, he declares that ‘ the nearest approach to a school 
of music is the bagpipe-players who come into the city at certain times of 
the year, and the choral music.’ Has he ever heard of the Santa Cecilia 
Academy, which has a world-wide reputation, or of the late Professor 
Sgambati, one of the greatest pianists and piano teachers of the day ? 
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The writer’s disparaging remarks about the Roman Press imply that 
he has never even glanced at such papers as, say, the Messaggero, the 
Giornale d’Italia, or the Tvibuna, which are as well informed and well 
written as those of most other capitals, except two or three of the chief 
London organs. To quote but one instance, the telegrams of_ their 
London correspondents on the General Strike last May were recognised 
by all Englishmen who read them as quite admirable from every point of 
view. 
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I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Luicr VILLARI. 
The Atheneum, Pall Mall, S.W. 1, August 31, 1926. 


THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tay “NINETEENTH CFNTURY AND AFTER 


Srr,—In the interesting arid’ suggestive article on Xzypt by Judge 
Marshall there is a misleading phrase that ought rot to pass uncontradicted. 
It is said that ‘ When war broke out in 1914 the ex-Khedive, Abbas Hilmy, 
was in Constantinople and failed to return.’ 

Why did he not return? The facts are that in July an attempt was 
made on the life of the Khedive, and eight or nine bullets were put into 
him. His condition was most critical, and it was impossible for him to 
travel at the beginning of August ; but he was only impatiently waiting the 
doctors’ permission to return to his country. 

On or about September 17, 1914, Sir Louis Mallet called upon the 
Khedive and informed him that the British Government were prepared to 
take a residence for him in Italy, and desired him to gothere. The Khedive 
replied that he was about to return to Egypt, to which the Ambassador 
retorted, ‘ You will never return to Egypt.’ The Khedive then requested 
to be allowed to reside in England, but this was refused, and as he absolutely 
declined to live in Italy, he finally went to Switzerland. These circum- 
stances must be on record in the despatches of Sir Louis Mallet, who will 
not deny them. 

How, then, can it be alleged that the Khedive ‘ failed to return to 
Egypt,’ or, as it was later proclaimed, that he ‘ adhered to the enemy ’ ? 

The truth is that he was forcibly prevented from returning to Egypt 
or from living in England, and when, as it appears, it was already decided 
to dethrone him in September, he had had no opportunity of ‘ adhering to 
the enemy,’ being almost at death’s door. 

It is strange that the Khedive or some competent authority has not, 
up to the present, denied the false stories circulated to justify his arbitrary 
dethronement or stated the actual facts of the manner in which he was 
then treated and subsequently despoiled of more than half the value of 
his properties. 
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The judge is quite correct in declaring that as long as the present régime 
exists—created by our rash Proclamation of December 1922—it is hopeless 
to look forward to any solution satisfactory either to Egypt or to Great 
Britain. 

Either a return to the status quo ante or a simple annexation is the only 
rational remedy for the present situation. 

I am, Sir, 
A. HuL_mME BEAMAN. 

Club de Constantinople, Péra. 





Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12, Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 

Letters as well as ‘articles will be considered for publication, 
but letters should be confined to criticism or amplification of 
articles which have already appeared in the Review. No 
anonymous contribution ts published. 








